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Tomorrow's Goal 


Sound Motion Pictures for ALL Schools 


Our armed forces have learned what our 
schools have long known, that talking motion 
pictures make learning easier, shorten the 
time required for instruction and increase 
the retention of important facts. Modern 
educators have looked forward to the day 
when this progressive method of audio- 
visual instruction will be available for all 
schools. Of course every projector we 

make TODAY goes to the Armed Forces. 
But TOMORROW all of Ampro’s engineering 
skill and experience will be directed to the 
constructive task of helping teachers 

teach. Write for Ampro Catalog of 8 and 

16 mm. precision projectors. 
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This film of an 


RGWIKNise fe = industry at war 
WE BUILD | has a place in your 
™ visual education 


program 


We have heard much of the conversion of Ameri- 
can industry to the manufacture of war materials. 
It has been a gigantic task—a task which the 
dictator nations did not believe we could or 
would do. 

How many of us, adults and students alike, can 
visualize what that task involyed—what went on 
in a plant when it started to manufacture bin- 
oculars instead of refrigerators, gun mounts as 
well as turbines? 

This timely film shows how the electrical indus- 
try, for example, was able to convert its enormous 
resources to war production in record time. 

It is a dramatic story of the more than one 
hundred thousand men and women of Westing- 





house and the things they are making to help win 
the war. More than a Westinghouse story, how- 
ever,—it is the story of a great key industry whose 
job is not only manufacturing equipment for our 
armed forces, but also equipment to turn the 
wheels of all American war production . . . wheels 
which are turned almost solely by electricalenergy. 

Everyone who sees this picture and hears John 
Nesbitt’s stirring narration will realize more 
clearly why we are fighting . . . appreciate more 
fully the magnitude of the task the war has im- 
posed upon American industry and how effec- 
tively that task is being done. 

This and other films are loaned free to schools. 
Write to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
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Te Your Health, Jose! 


MAURICE FEUERLICHT 


Chief, Health and Medical Film Unit 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, New York City 


EAR Maracaibo, Venezuela, more than a thous 

and citizens of the little mountain village of 

La Mesa de Esnejaque gathered before a motio: 
picture screen in the Plaza Bolivar. For most of the 
audience, these were the first movies they had eve 
seen. Then tragedy struck. There was not sufficient 
voltage to run the film projector! There were cries 
of disappointment and the Venezuelan equivalent of 
our ball-park custom of rhythmic handclapping to 
show impatience. The owner of the local power 
station had all the street and park lights turned 
off. His assistants hurried through the streets like 
Paul Revere, knocking on doors and asking housewives 


to turn out all their lights so there would 


be enough 
power to run the projector. The show must go on 
It did. 

One of the films for which the audience clapped and 
cheered was the story of a Spanish speaking family 
in Texas, which conquered tuberculosis after the local 
doctor and priest showed them that, if they knew what 
to do, the disease would not bring death. 

\ few days later the Maracaibo Herald praised an 
account of the show, and a local radio commentato 
praised the United States for sending such a palatable 
form of health education to Venezuela. Several local 
schools asked for showings and Venezuelan Health 
Departments offered the film as inducement to attend 
free clinics and lectures on tuberculosis control. 

This film, entitled “Cloud Jn The Sky,” Was pro 
duced by the National Tuberculosis Association and 
has also been shown widely to non-theatrical audiences 
in the United States. It is only one of approximately 


One of the many open 
air exhibitions of 
16mm motion pictures 
given in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, during the 
summer months with an 
attendance of 509 to 
5,000 per exhibition. 


Health, Medical and Dental 
Films for the other Americas 


Revealing account of great educational 
achievement by films in Latin America. 


two dozen 16mm. sound films on health subjects which 
he Health and Medical Films Unit of the Office 
of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs is exhibit- 
ing throughout other American republics. 

We have adapted, in Spanish and Portuguese, films 
which we have found to be successful in fighting 
disease in the United States. Helping us in the work 
of sharing our health weapons with our good neighbors, 
ave been such organizations as the American Social 
Hygiene Association, the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, the United States Public Health 
Service and the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau. Many 
of the films we have produced ourselves and have made 
them available for showing in the United States 
through national health organizations and the United 
States Public Health Service. 

In addition to films showing the general public 
how to fight cancer, malaria, tuberculosis and other 
disease, we have joined forces with the American 
College of Surgeons to prepare teaching films for 
the medical profession. With the aid of Dr. Malcolm 
. Mackachern, Associate Director, and Miss Eleanor 
Kk. Grimm, in charge of film for the Board of Regents 
of the American College of Surgeons, we have under- 
taken a joint project for the adaptation of a collection 
of sixty-seven of the finest surgical teaching films 
ever made in color, to show before Latin American 
medical societies and medical schools. Under the gui- 
dance of Dr. Daniel F. Lynch, Chairman of the Pan- 
\merican Relations Committee, the American Dental 


\ssociation is helping us prepare films of comparable 
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Walt Disney during his recent trip to Latin America, gathering 
material for films to be used in the good neighbor program. 


quality for exhibition before dental societies and 
schools. 

During the past year more than 2,800 programs 
of health and medical films have been seen by over 
1,000,000 persons throughout South America. The 
films have been shown in public squares and _ before 
municipal police, soldiers, sailors, government work- 
ers, hospital patients, nurses’ schools, teachers’ schools 
and in public schools and theatres. Other audiences 
have been high school and university students, govern- 
ment cabinet officers, members of beneficent societies, 
athletic clubs, prisoners, members of local Rotary Clubs 
and other civic organizations. More than one hundred 
mobile film units in sound film trucks owned by com- 
mercial firms have brought our modern medicine show 
to hitherto unreached Latin American by-ways. 

It is a fair question for a taxpayer of the United 
States to ask, “Why should we worry about the health 
of people in South America? Our own national health 
could stand plenty of improvement. I don’t see why 
my taxes should pay for movies in Spanish and Port 
ugese on subjects like cancer and syphilis and I cer 
tainly don’t understand why such things are part of 
our war effort. Seems pretty far fetched to me.” 

The fellow who pays the bills has a right to know 
why our health films activity is not merely an esoteric 
form of wartime boon-doggling and why a film on 
malaria shown in Brazil is important to us in the 
United States. 

In sharing our tools of knowledge and in joining 
other American Health Ministries in the fight on our 
common health problems, we are not only helping our 
neighbors to help themselves ; we are also helping our 
selves in a justifiably selfish way. 

The other Americas are producing war materials 
vital to the United Nations war effort all over the 
world. 
rubber, quartz crystal, industrial diamonds, foods such 


Their production of tin and other minerals, 


as coffee and bananas, and essential life saving medi- 
cines such as quinine, bismuth and iodine, provide the 
weapons and the sustenance for our armies and save 
the lives of countless casualties. 


The Educational Screen 
Production of these resources depends largely on 
the health of Latin American workers. They labor in 
areas and under conditions which reduce their out 
put because of the ravages of dysentery, malaria, 
tvphoid and other devitalizing diseases. Many areas 
cannot be maintained for productive use unless sant 
tation education gives the inhabitants knowledge of 
the methods for overcoming these health menaces 
Hence, the health of our southern neighbors is a 
ur own behalf 


powerful weapon in « 

However, Latin America is not a disease-ridden 
nightmare. Its doctors and scientists have much to 
teach us. We have no right to be patronizing in our 
health films. We are merely providing the means by 
which our neighbors can fight their battles for their 
own sake and with benefit to us. 

In health and medical films we are translating the 
nebulous term “good will” into very practical benefits 
A healthy country is usually a strong country. For 
strategic reasons the other American republics are 
important to our security. Unlike the Axis, we do 
not try to make our neighbors weak satellite nations ; 
we seek to make them strong. By helping them, 
“good will’ results, without flattery and without inti 
midation. By helping to make strong neighbors who 
are naturally friendly, we provide an eloquent ex 
ample of democratic cooperation. In a recent poll of 
industrial groups in Buenos Aires, films on scientific 
and health subjects were voted the most popular non 
theatrical films of all those sponsored by the Coordina 
tors Office. The effect is not lost on our realistic 
southern neighbors, when it is contrasted with the 
fear and intimidation by which Axis films seek to 
sell Nazism. That is why the malaria film “J! inged 
Scourge,’ produced for us by Walt Disney with the 
aid of the Seven Dwarfs, is helping us win the propa 
ganda war in South America against German films like 
Victory In The West 

Perhaps one of the greatest justifications for spend 
ing the United States taxpayer's money on Latin 
American health films results in the protection from 
disease which we afford John Q. Public, U.S.A. When 
this war is over, our armies will return with the ac 
claim attending victory, and as they scatter to every 
town and village in the United States, they mav carry 
the scourge of malaria—a disease which may become 
the greatest epidemic scourge in our history 

Disease is the world’s greatest traveller. The fallacy 
of our thinking regarding tropical diseases, is that very 
many of them just are not tropical. Malaria is one ot 


the greatest killers known to men 


s 


that more than 3,000,0CO people a vear die of it 


Many times that number are victims who live to drag 
out their lives subject to the incapacitating tortut 
recurrent chills ind fe Vel This disease can be carried 


1 


through the Thousands of persens 


United States 
cie or are disabled by it vearlv in our southern states, 
and epidemic outbreaks have occurred in Califormia, 
Connecticut and Lowa in vears past 

Dr. Marshall Barber, a great malaria authority, has 


said, ““There is no doubt that this invasion of gambia 


threatens the Americans with a catastrophe in com 


parison with which ordinary pestilence, conflagration, 
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or even war are but small and temporary calamities.” 

If our films induce the inhabitants of malaria-ridden 
areas to destroy malarial-mosquito breeding places 
adjacent to our military bases in the other Americas, 
who will say how many lives we may have spared in 
Keokuk, Lowa? 

Motion pictures are the most appropriate and effec 
tive means of waging our health war in the other Ameri 
can republics. Those persons most in need of health 
and also most susceptible to the promises of a so-called 
better life extended by Axis propagandists, are persons 
of lower economic status, many living in rural areas 
where adequate medical care is not available. It is 
among these people that illiteracy sustains its highest 
rates. Consequently, the citizens of the other Americas 
who are most important to us are those who cannot be 
reached by the printed word and who do not own 
radio sets. To these persons films offer the most vivid 
presentation possible and one that is not dependent on 
the ability to read. Films are doubly effective because 
of their emotional appeal and because they show what to 
do and how to do it. It is appropriate that this country, 
which pioneered in the development and progress of 
the motion pictures with its mass appeal should rely on 
the motion picture to sustain the democratic system in 
this and other countries. 

How do health films help? The debilitating lassitude 
of hookworms is attacked by film showing how to build 
simple, sanitary privies which break the hookworm 
cycle of diseased man, to earth, back to man. Does it 
work? Doctors of the Rockefeller Foundation reduced 
the incidence of hookworm in vast areas of the South 
Pacific by stimulating the construction of such privies. 
However, they found that unless lectures, charts, 
movies and other educational devices brought an under 
standing of the nature of the disease and why privies 
should be used, inhabitants of the infected islands 
ignored them. Films on malaria show how to find 
malarial-mosquito breeding places and present simple 
home-made methods for killing larvae. Films on ty 
phoid emphasize the danger of unsanitary sewage dis 
posal and the menace of the fly which carries the germ 
from exposed infected refuse to man’s food. ( 
insect borne and filth born diseases are fought by films 
; 
I 


illustrating graphicaily the vulnerable point in the dis 


ease cycle at which attack can successfully break the 


circle. 
Films on syphilis indicate the ravages of the disease, 


providing powerful persuasion to the thoughtless, to 


exercise personal restraint and caution. Venereal dis 


ease clinics for controlling the spread of the disease are 
championed by films showing that it costs a community 
less to cure syphilis than to ignore it. 

The mere exhibition of health films is valueless un 
less concrete beneficial results may be directly attrib 
uted to their use. The field of public health is one of 


the few in which it is possible to establish a cleat 
relationship between films and results. 

\ few weeks ago, one of our films on syphilis was 
shown at the School of Medicine in Port-au-Prince. 
Haiti. A group of leading citizens of Haiti was invited 
to a second screening In a meeting held after the 


showing, the group formed a national anti-syphilis 
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league and at once made preliminary plans for a pro- 
eram to reduce the national venereal disease rate. 
Mauro Madero Mo- 


reria, Director of School Hygiene of the Province of 


In Guavaquil, Ecuador, Dr. 


Guyas, Was so impressed with our health films that he 
arranged with two local theaters for the exhibition of 





Three scenes from Walt Disney’s production, “The Winged 
Sccurve”’ a flr on malaria, made under the auspices of the 
Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
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the films to all the primary school children of the city. 
All municipal and private night schools were invited to 
attend these showings and subsequently local religious 
schools asked to be invited. The Olmado Theater with 
a capacity of 1800 and the Nuevo de Octubre Theater 
with a capacity of 1500 booked showings in the morn- 
ings, so that there would be no interference with their 
commercial programs. The theater owners were so 
pleased with our gesture of interest in the health of 
Ecuadoran children that they refused to charge a fee 
for use of the theaters. Within two weeks the health 
films were seen by 16,533 students. The films elicited 
highly favorable comment in the local newspapers. 

Our records reveal that in addition to forming the 
program basis for tuberculosis, cancer, syphilis and 
child health clinics and conferences, the films have been 
most useful in stimulating local groups to undertake 
programs of a more lasting nature. In Santiago, Chile, 
it was found that clinic attendance increased immedi- 
ately after our screenings and the increase was main- 
tained—an important consideration in all clinic treat- 
ment. 

Prior to this war European medical schools were 
predominating influences over Latin American surgery. 
As a result of the surgical and dental film programs 
undertaken in collaboration with the American College 
of Surgeons and the American Dental Association, we 
are dissipating the highly inaccurate, Axis-fostered 
notion that our medical and dental schools are inferior, 
and we are helping to establish United States schools 
in their rightful place of world pre-eminence. 

Health films are excellent spokesman for democracy 
because good health is sound democracy ; if we stimu- 
late the former, we strengthen the latter. 
health cannot be given to others. 


Personal 
We can only induce 
in others the desire for it and the knowledge of how 
tc achieve it. This is true of democracy also. A gov- 
ernment for the people which is not a government by 
the people is no democracy. 

Health cannot be bought by the sudden incursion of 
financially well-heeled would-be benefactors seeking to 
pay so many millions for hookworm in order to eradi- 
cate it overnight. Democracy cannot be bought by 
offering cash or subsidies. Neither health nor democ- 
racy can be imposed in any way on people. 

Democracy is founded on the welfare of the in 
dividual, as opposed to Fascism, which dedicates the 
individual to the welfare of the State. By giving fac- 
tual health films to the people of South America, we 
demonstrate our faith in the wisdom of the individual 
to choose freely those objectives most advantageous to 
him—his health and his freedom. That is why the 
gesture of health films are democratic propaganda—and 
like any superior product, democracy is winning cus 


tomers from inferior brands. 


Typical Films in Distribution 
by Health and Medical Film Unit, Office of C.1LA.A. 


Choose To Live—Produced by the United States Public Health 
Service and the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer. 


CIAA. 


Spanish and Portuguese versions prepared by 


Child Health Conference 
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Body Defenses Against Disease—Produced by Electrical ki 
search Products Inc. Spanish and Portuguese versions 

Heart and Circulation 
ucts | ae 

Cloud In The Sky—Produced by the National Tuberculosis 
\ssociation. Spanish version prepared by CIAA 


Produced by Electrical Research P 
Spanish and Portuguese versions 


With These Weapons—Spanish version produced by the Ameri 
can Social Hygiene Association 

lhout Faces—(Dental Care) Presented by the United States 
Public Health Service 
prepared by CIAA 


Diagnostic Procedures In Pulmonary Tuberculosis—Produced 


Spanish and Portuguese versions 


by the National Tuberculosis Association. Basic techni 
for doctors presented by international authorities Spanisl 
and Portuguese versions CIAA. 

Syphilis—Three part teaching film in sound and color for pro 
fession only, produced by the U. S. Publi Healtl Service 
with the aid of a board composed of the leading syphil 
ologists of the United States. 
versions CIAA. 


Spanish and Portuguese 


Fight Syphilis—Community control of venereal disease Joint 
project with the U. S. Public Health Service. Spanish and 
Portuguese versions CIAA. 

Know For Sure—Produced through the Motion Picture Acad 
emy of Arts and Sciences, under the supervision of Darryl 
Zanuck and Lewis Milestone for the U. S. Public Healt! 


Service and the Motion Picture Division ot the Coordina 
tor’s Office for restricted showing, Spanish and Portu 
guese versions CIAA. 

lnother To Conquer—A two-reel film on control of tubercu 
losis, produced by the National Tuberculosis Association 


Spanish and Portuguese versions CIAA. 

(About two dozen other film subjects not included 
regular program have been shown on request before medical 
and dental conventions and for special occasions such as Pat 
\merican Health Day.) 


Films In Production 


American College of Surgeons Project—6 medical and surgical 
teaching films being collected and reviewed for approval 
by the Reviewing Committee of the American College 
Surgeons, under supervision of Miss Eleanor Kk. Grimn 


Secretary, Board of Regents. 


Three Disney Health Films—Three films produced by C.1. A.A 
of instructional nature combining both live action and am 
mation in color. The films are on the subjects of malaria 


control, water supply and immunization against diseas« 
Spanish and Portuguese versions of Hinged Scow art 
being prepared by the Disney Studios. 


I: Ves For Tomorrow Film produced by ( | \ \ oy the 
general public on prevention of blindness and conservation 
of sight, undertaken with the assistance of the National 


Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 


Vursing the Americans—Film produced by C.1.A.A. tor. the 
general public and designed primarily to show the medical 
profession the scope of training received by competent 
nurses, including nurses’ ability to accept responsibilities 
in aiding the profession and the public. Film undertaken 
in cooperation with Joint Committee on Inter-Americai 
Nursing. Camera work completed—film is being titled and 


edited 

Letters T Clara Maass—Film produced by C.I.A.A. for th 
general public designed to recruit nurses. Also undertal 
with the assistance of the Joint Committee on Inter 
(American Nursing, composed of representatives of National 


Association for Nursing Education, Rockefeller Foundatio1 
International Health Board, American Red Cross and 
Women's Bureau of the Department of Labor 


Help Wanted—First aid film produced by Johnson & Johnsot 


being adapted in Spanish and Portuguess 


\daptation of this film is 
showing how the County Health Clinic is conducted 
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Visual Aids for 
Mental Hygiene 


Place of films in teaching morale and 
behavior, limited material now avail- 
able, and kind of production needed. 


JOHN B. GEISEL 
Principal, Orthogenic School 
University of Chicago 


HE increasingly prevalent lack of concentra 


tion, emotional instability, and uncertainty 


about the future among high school students 
nowadays indicates a need for increased effort to 
help adolescents keep up their morale Po this end 
the growing number’ of courses in mental hygiene, 
psychology, personal problems, and human_ rela 
tions may render large service, for improved moral 
is their ultimate goal, to be achieved through under 


standings and techniques in personal and_ social 
adjustment. These courses help students undet 
stand the motivation for their own and others’ be 
havior and suggest ways for improvement. They 
would doubtless be even more effective than current 
reports indicate? if they were accompanied by a 
number of excellent visual aids. 

The use of filmis in’ connection with mental 
hygiene’ is especially recommended because of the 
very nature of the subject matter. Since it deals 
with human behavior, it will ever defy complet 
description. The printed page of a textbook cannot 
convey the whole response one makes, for example, 
to a rebuff or to approval. Nor can it portray the 
whole complex of causes that lead to the behavior 
of two or more persons involved in such a situation 
At best onlv the salient features are mentioned. If 
the reader has sufficient experience and imagination, 
le may be able to visualize the behavior situation 
from the printed page; but this is difficult for ado 
lescents. Students need visual concepts of behavior 
before they can understand its causes Phe quality 
of the textbook, the genius of the teacher. the ex 
perience and imagination of the student are but a 
few of the more important factors involved in thi 
formation of visual concepts in analyzing behavior 

1John B. Geisel, “Mental Hygiene in the High-School Curri 
culum,” Bulletin of the National Association of S§ 

School Principals, XXVII (May, 1943), 82-88 

“lhid.., pp. S6-88 

’The term “mental hygiene” is used throughout the discussio1 
here as an expedient to avoid repeated enumeration of the vari 
ous courses now dealing with motivation of behavior Within 
this term are comprehended all such courses as human relations, 
personal and social problems, psychology, group and 
also units in other courses that deal with the student's under 
standing of himself and others for the purpose 
social adjustment. 








ae 
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An act of courtesy in the school corridor—from the Forum 
Films production “Courtesy Comes to Town.” 


lo compensate for the limitations inherent in these 

riable factors visual aids are needed, 

\ well-planned film can supply the dynamic pat- 
terns of behavior-going-on that are not provided 
yy the printed page; it can supplement the creative 
timulation of the teacher and the imagination of 
the student Che filmstrip can serve as an objec- 
It remains un- 
It can be 
topped at any moment, and the interplay of sub- 


tive record of the subject matter, 


changed through repeated projections. 


jective and subtle forces, so hard to delineate in 
other media, can be studied part by part throughout 
the social situation. High school students, whose 
experience is limited and whose understanding of 
self is generally curtailed by an incapacity for self- 
criticism, get indelible sensory data from the con- 
crete examples of behavior-going-on in the moving 
picture, 

Descriptions in textbooks or conversations are 
relatively abstract. The effectiveness of teacher 
ind textbook in mental hygiene and similar courses 
depends, first of all, upon: the student’s visual 
imagery of the action under discussion. Seeing the 
action unfold on the screen is getting sensory im- 
pressions of patterns and dynamic continuums, data 
fundamental to understanding of behavior. It is 

is dynamic and going-on quality that makes the 
tudy of behavior distinctly unique among high 

hool subjects, and also, for the same reason, most 
dificult, however interesting. The very nature of 
the subject thus points to the greater value to be 
rained from visual aids. 

\ttention is therefore called in this paper to the 
tew suitable films that are available at this time. 
\n annotated bibliography which follows may be 
of help in the teaching of courses or units in mental 
hygiene. The implicit recommendation here that 
these films should be made use of will be qualified 
by certain reservations in subsequent discussion. 
\lso, the limitations of currently available visual 
aids will lead to certain suggestions about the type 
of films needed in this field of study. To be specific, 
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a few illustrations of possible film strips will be out- 
lined. Our consideration of 
hygiene leads us, then, (1) to listing films now avail- 
able, (2) evaluating them, and (3) suggesting what 
may be done in the future. 
Recommended Films 
The list does not include any of the many films, 


visual aids in menta! 


which are designed for vocational guidance. 
factual and informational emphasis reflects a fairly 
complete ignorance of the primary and fundamental 
importance of personal adjustment in successful 
vocational adjustment. Analytical, rather than in- 
formational films that deal with the normal prob- 
lems of normal youngsters in personal and social 
relationships, were sought. Unfortunately, very few 
suitable ones were found. Though the teaching of 
mental hygiene in the secondary school is no longer 
in its infancy. the development of visual aids for 
this work has hardly begun. Indeed, the few films 
listed were not planned to focus attention upon the 
basic problems with which a high school course in 
mental hygiene deals. However, until such time as 
better ones are produced, these may be used to 
All are 16mm films. 
Lincoln—2 


advantage. 


lbrahain (Eastman Kodak 


A portrayal of 


reels, silent. 


Co., Teaching Films Division ) 
leadership that may be used advantageously in dis- 
cussing the behavior elements of both leadership 
and followership. 


Courtesy Comes to Town—2 reels, sound. (Forum 
Films )—The value of courtesy in social and bust- 
ness life is graphically enacted in this film and 
provides opportunities for analyses in class. 

Early Social Behavior 
Films) 
senior high school classes studying psychology. 


1 reel, sound (Erpi Classroom 
This film has been used successfully in 


Responses of infants and young children to novel 
and social situations make up the content. 
Honesty Is the Best Policy’ ( Harmon 

Foundation)—Suitable to precede discussion on 


1 reel, silent. 


fairness, honesty, and consideration for others. 
Not One Word 
A study of jealousy in which the emotions of fear 


1 reel, silent (Harmon Foundation ) 
and anger are shown through action. 

Opportunity Knocks—1 reel, silent (Harmon Founda- 
tion)—A real life situation involving honesty and 
behavior under conflicting loyalties. 

The Human Relations Series of Films. This series of 
forty-one excerpts from Hollywood feature movies 
produced between 1930 and 1938, is available from 

Film Most of 
series are more suitable for adult discussion groups, 
but 
adolescents. 

Alice Adams (Money 
Financial difficulties and family troubles make this 

fruitful 


Teaching Custodians, Inc. this 


some excerpts can be used effectively with 


A few of the latter are given here: 


Sequence )—2 reels, sound 


film a source for discussion and under- 


standing of motivation in behavior. 
Black Legion—2 


a factory worker becomes envious because another 


reels, sound—Difficulties arise when 
man is promoted in his place. 
Captains ( School 
sound—aA spoiled boy bribes others to get his own 


Courageous Sequence )—2 reels, 


way. He is rejected by his schoolmates. 


Their 
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Kenneth F. Spac 
Production unit at work on the Harmon Foundation film, 
“Honesty Is the Best Policy?” 


Photograph by 


Educating Father, 2 reel, sound—Evidence of jeal 


ousy. Old versus young in a conflict over choice 
of career. 
Lhe Good Earth (Famine Sequence )—1'%2 reels, sound 


\ film showing how the desire for self-preser 

vation activated the Chinese in famine. 
Additional titles, the 

on Human Relations of Progressive 


recommended by Commission 
the 


\ssociation for use in semor high school, are the fol- 


Kducati De 


lowing (figures indicate numbers of separate excerpts 
from the same movie) :4drrowsmith, Ceiling Zero (2), 
Cradle Song, Dead End (2), The Devil 1s a Sissy (2), 
A Family Affair, Four Daughters, Fury (3), Hit and 
Run Driver, 1 Ama Fugitive from a Chain Gang (3), 
If 1 Had a Million, The Informer, La Maternelle, The 
Last of the Pagans (3) The Life of Emile Zola, Make 
Make Way for Tomorrow, Men in White, The Road to 
Life, Ruggles of Red Gap, The Story of Louis Pasteur, 
(2) White Angel, Whit Wild Boys of 
the Road, and Woman 

Of these films it may be said that their usefulness 


Banners (2), 
Against Woman. 


in connection with mental hygiene courses is lm 
ited by one or more of the following characteris- 
(1) 


deviations in 


tics: abnormal, rather than 


behavior, (2) 


They deal with 


normal They present 


complex than than simple or elemental behavior 


situations, (3) Motivation is inadequately devel 


oped within the excerpt, (4) The film is blurred 


and sound requires strained attention, (5) They 


stimulate general discussions rather than analyses 
of specific elements, and (6) They are more suitable 
The 


also apply to some extent to the annotated excerpts 


for adult discussion same limitations 


groups. 


given above 
It is unfortunate that 
list of 


a survey of the field provides 


sO meager a visual aids for mental hvgtene 


courses. However, the titles given are better than 


nothing, because they do contain dynamic visual 
material which, with the guidance of the teacher, 
can serve to supplement the more abstract descrip 


tions in textbooks. \droitly used, they can provide 
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objective data for discussion, stimulation for turthe: eestures The more disapproval is shown, the 
study, and specific suggestions for practice in hte louder he speaks and more excitedly argues his 
More and better visual aids are needed, and we tur: point. Finally, the reaction of the group becomes 
now to a consideration of their content. uniformly negative; no agreement is reached; the 


. group disbands. 
Proposed Content for Visual Aids ad ; ; ; 
‘ z : The reciprocal nature of behavior outlined here 
An ideal film for mental hygiene classes would be ae Re ae ‘ 
: would be set off in more bold relief if, after an 
one in which basic elements, such as accepting, re bs, ya 
eek hd ; adequate discussion about this film, a second one 
ecting, competing, and with drawing, are shown in ' 
y “4 ri? rath vere shown to ilustrate what happens when the 
simple acts for which causes are unmistakably vis ' . 
‘ domineering persons acts otherwise. In the second 
ible. Acceptance, for example, would be shown 1n , 
film the same student who previously, by sarcasm 


agreeing, paying attention, looking at the one who 


: hej lo; hy hel ind domineering behavior, had stimulated rejection 
is speaking, doing’ something to help another pet 3 od 
eee ae Cc IY Th on the part of the group, now, by positive and 
son, asking for more information on a_ proterred 1 : i ‘ 
; a, agreeable behavior, stimulates acceptance. After 
subject of conversation, or making a balanced criti : : : nied 
oe ; "a istening to the opinions of others and expressing 
cism in which another's point of view is respected _. . . 
; sa: himself favorably to certain aspects of the discus- 
while an additional one is suggested Rejection Ne Ri cea 
por sion, he judiciously makes the same suggestion 

would be shown in actions the reverse of these—in Me ee - : rr 
' ; which had not been accepted in the first scene) 
disagree Ing, turning ones olance away, interrupt : . or . 
aye : te b , ee ind receives the groups approval on it. Che group 
ing with a new subject, refusing to help, and 11 4 . ; 
"bait | | : : , hen disbands with assigned duties. 
facial gestures such as sneering, smiling, or laug! ;, 
. In addition to the various ways in which accept- 
ince and rejection would be enacted in film strips 


ing in contempt of another's opinions or actions 
With these elements mental hygiene films should : . ; 
; | of this kind, conversational techniques, like listen- 

be filled, for the high school student must learn to ad 
a ; ing, questioning, making balanced criticisms, and 
recognize and understand them. They are the se 
; using pleasant and unpleasant voice tones also 
elements of behavior, and, because they are spec! 14 he ; p ‘ 
rae could be included, as could gestures of courtesy, or 
fic. they help the student understand why he hin : ; es 
Reet, ae ee: he reverse, among members of the group. 
self responds in similar ways and how he may be ' ; ae 
: : ue Similar situations at a soda fountain or in a res- 
gin to modify both the causes and the effects in : ‘ : ‘ote 
- taurant could provide ample occasion for behavior 
personal and social relationships \ few specifi ; ; 
; . ; orth studying, and, of course, could portray riv- 
situations may further suggest how these elements : ca om 
; ‘ iry and competition in boy and girl relationships, 
of behavior can be organized in visual aids 
vell as courtesy and manners, or the reverse. 


Specific Illustrations \ meaningful comparison of the effect of accept- 
Mat of the. clemestes inst tiated would catecsil ance and rejection may be shown in scenes from 
occur in the following situation: A mixed group of the life of a fourteen or fifteen year old girl who, 
seven or eight high: school students is discussing through surliness and unwillingness to cooperate 
Senior Prom arrangements. One member of th at home, is scolded by her mother and leaves for 
group is sarcastic in his reaction to the opinions of ~ hool at the conclusion of an argument. At school, 
others and insists upon the superiority of his own however, where she is_ friendly and accepting of 
suggestion. To a disinterested observer his sug her school mates, she has many friends who react 

gestion is indeed superior; however, various nega favorably toward her. 
tive responses are made to him, both in words and \ similar comparison or contrast could be made 
of the behavior of a high school boy who is rejected 
by his brothers and sisters but has the good will 

of his gang 


The illustrations could be multiplied,? but that 
is not necessary, for the intention is merely to 
suggest in bare outline the sort of visual aid materi- 

needed in high school courses dealing with hu- 
man relations, personal problems, or mental hy- 
cient The illustrations have certain characteris- 
tics in common: (1) They are made up of the nor- 
mal behavior of normal high school students, (2) 
They are related to the experience of every high 
school student, (3) They are realistic rather than 
artistic and do not require a stretch of the imagina- 
tion, (4) They are simple and allow for discussion 
of the elements and segments of behavior constitut- 
ing the whole scene, and, (5) They are designed to 
show the casual factor in behavior. 

(Concluded on page 294) 

‘Additional suggestions may be found in the problems and 


cases in Geisel, John B., Personal Problems and Morale, Bos- 
A sequence from the M-G-M picture, “Captains Courageous.” ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943. Pp. vii 435. 
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Study of “Bambi” Inspires Movie Adaptation * 


UBLIC School 33 Manhattan, in New York 

City, is one of the schools in the All Day Neigh- 

borhood School Demonstration, sponsored jointly 
by the New York City Board of Education and the 
Public Education Association. 

Six regular licensed teachers known as “group teach- 
ers,’ working with the regular class room teachers, 
are engaged in the exciting task of enriching an ex- 
periential curriculum. 
Gillette Hardy, principal of P.S. 33, has tried to make 


As far as possible, Miss Ruth 





Reproductions of colored drawings, made and titled by 
children, as follows: 

(Top) Bambi and Faline seen close together. 

(Center) Bambi and Faline. Stag coming near them. 
(Bottom) Bambi, big, on cliff, remembering. 


FREYDA NACQUE-ADLER 
All Day Neighborhood School 
P. S. 33, New York City, N. Y. 


Sixth graders prepare their version of the story, 
illustrated with hand-made slides, for primary grades. 


our curriculum evolve from important functional jobs 
known as “services.” Thus it is that children at our 
schools run our milk service, take complete charge of 
operating our visual instruction program and_= run 
our reference and circulating library among other sery 
ices needed to conduct a modern school. 

It is the sixth year class who ran the library sery 
ice with whom this article is concerned. .\s part of the 
service to the school the children wanted to prepare 
At first they 
simply wanted to adapt stories in simple vocabulary 


story material for the younger classes. 
for the primary grades to read. However they soon 
wanted to augment this by a dramatic production. Be 
sides printing a longer story, they wanted to illustrate it 
with slides, use appropriate music, and present it at the 
primary assembly. 

Walt Disney's Bambi had been running at the 
neighborhood theatres and so the children decided to 
adapt this particular story. When I asked the class 
who the author of Bambi was they all came back 
with contemptuous surprise at teacher's ignorance and 
said “Disney, of course.” 

[ ‘“‘wondered” whether this were really so and sug 
gested they visit the library. They were quite amazed 
to discover that it was not Disney but Felix Salten, 
and that the original was written in German by an 
Austrian. 

| began to read the original to them and was not 
\s L only 
had one-half of the class for one hour twice or three 


allowed to stop, so fascinated were they. 


times a week, (the rest of the class ran the library 
under the guidance of their teacher) the children got 
impatient waiting for me to read to them. Soon 
twenty-cent editions of Salten made their appearance 
and the children were finishing the novel on their 
own, 

Much to my surprise the children without ex 
ception preferred the Salten to the Disney version 
Some felt Disney had spoiled Bambi. When questioned 
as to why, these were some of their responses. 

‘“Salten makes you want to cry for the deer.” “Dis- 
ney had all that dopey love-stuff.”” (This is interesting, 
as one of the most poetic parts of Salten’s book is his 
treatment of the love relationship between Faline and 
Bambi) “Bambi is a sad story and Disney makes it 
funny.” 

This led to many discussions on the problems 
movie script writers faced in adapting original stories. 
How telling a story was different from showing it on 
the screen. How some things were better written than 

(Concluded on page 302) 
* This demonstration was given under the auspices of the 


Visual Instruction Section of the N. Y. Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education—Chairman, Esther L. Berg 
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The Film and International Understanding 


Edited by DR. JOHN E. DUGAN 
Films: An International Language Haddon Heights, New Jersey, Schools 


The Role of Motion Pictures in Rehabilitating A War-Torn World 


LT. SAMUEL F. HARBY, USNR paign of re-education is the simple truth of reality: 
Training Film Branch, Arlington, Va. that we are all human beings, with common inter- 


; ests, desires, and satisfactions—regardless of lan- 
trip around the world convinces one that cuage and cultural differences; that our salvation 
<i -eapieandanneeeaat ee Ss yon ee the lies in working together for common goals; that 
ideas you want to convey. Languages are ve can learn from each other and help each other; 


complicated systems of symbolism, and at best, in short, that we are “brothers under the skin. 





only a substitute for the real thing. Pictures, on This is the easiest kind of subject matter to han- 
the other hand, are self-evident and close to reality. dle, and it is perfectly adapted to visual treatment. 
Show a picture of a cat to Russian, Chinaman, That travel broadens and increases understand- 
Englishman, or Yap and he knows instantly what ing has long been an international axiom. Witness 
it represents. Even unfamiliar objects or ideas can the large number of exchange scholarships which 
be represented pictorially in such a way that yout have been awarded in the past to promote the cause 
meaning is clear at a glance. Pictures then—and of peace. In some instances the motion picture can 
especially motion pictures do the same job, and do it more 
constitute a means of convey thoroughly than actual travel. 
ing ideas which transcends lan The film is a magic carpet on 
guage barriers. \WVhat’s more Editor’s Note: Will Hays, in his last an- which millions of people can 


nual report says, “Skills learned in war 
time will augment the educational utility 
he a ae age of the screen. We also must take into § thele wsindiiene abe Bs 
a ee ee a account the fact that at the end of the Se ee errr 


war the armed forces will return to the 


important, this device is 1mme- travel to remote corners of the 


diately available—i. e., ready to earth, and into the very homes 


ment arrives as an educational can cover more ground in a 


tool in the rehabilitation ot educational institutions a large number shorter period of time than any 
war-weary peoples. So much of teachers who will have become ac- other system of transportation 
then for the medium. Now for customed to teaching with films.” ever devised; and it permits a 
the subject matter. wonderful selection of subject 
World War II is the most This month’s article was written by a matter. : 


man actively engaged in the visual train- 
ing program of the Navy. In view of 
Mr. Hays’ statement, it is interesting to 


savage and ruthless encroach There are dangers as well as 


ment on human rights that advantages in the use of such 











mankind has experienced re see what Lieutenant Harby thinks of the ° Gevice, and they should be 
sides the wanton destruction of future use of the educational film in the recognized at the outset, for 
life and property, there has field of international understancing and such a program of re-education 
been utter disregard of the good will. as we have suggested must be 
sacred institutions established realistic to be of value. Hon- 
to insure decency and respect esty in this field should be as 
among peoples. In all the important a requirement as it 
principal nations (including our own), propaganda is in the field of science, where every man guards 
artists have conducted campaigns of les and hate his reputation for accuracy as he would his life. 
deliberately to distort the truth. In many cout Scientists continually check each other’s work, and 
tries an insidious attempt to set up false gods, fals those who indulge in misrepresentation quickly lose 
principles, and false goals has heen carried to professional standing. 

ridiculous extremes, while unworthy methods of [In the business of selecting subject matter there 
attaining goals were nationally advocated and is the danger of presenting only a partial picture, 
popularized and thereby slanting the truth. But there can be 

The result of all this confusion can be nothing ro point in this, if we agree that our objective is a 
but bitterness and chaos. When the war is ovet better understanding of peoples all over the world, 
the minds of people literally all over the globe will tor the purpose of establishing peace. Muisrepresen- 
be twisted and warped. Unless a careful, wise, and tation would defeat our purpose. By numerous 
ingenious campaign of re-education is carried out 11 tricks of the camera, such as animation, slow mo-- 
all countries of the world, the progress of civiliza tion, optical printing, and model photography, many 
tion will be set back a century or more—and thi things are put into films which cannot be seen in 
war will leave scars never to be outgrown or fot real life. Such devices are, of course, subject to 
gotten. abuse. But when used with integrity, they can 
The most important thing to teach in this cam unplify the truth and explain its intricacies. They 
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never should be considered a means of distorting it, 

Perhaps the most interesting characteristic of the 
film is its ability to appeal to human emotions. Be- 
cause men live by their hearts as well as by their 
minds, factual education alone is often not enough 
to stir men to action. Our knowledge of what is 
right must frequently be augmented by an emo- 
tional drive—‘the way we feel about a thing’”’—be- 
fore we will act upon it. The movies have demon 
strated beyond the shadow of a doubt their ability 
to influence emotion. They are, therefore, a power 
ful tool for changing people’s ways; and this makes 
them also a potent factor in education. 

The cooperative use of films by the United Na 
tions—not only for systematic destruction of the 
enemy but also to alleviate suffering, and 
strengthen ties of friendship has proven most inter- 
esting. The film program of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs has been a major tool for 
solidifying friendship with our South American 
neighbors. Motion pictures on health, industrial 
progress, cultural relations, and the humanities 
have done wonders to pierce the veil of mystery 
and distrust—to define the common ground on 
which we can all stand together. 

The USSR, Great Britain, Canada, and the United 
States have freely exchanged films during this war, 
and wide utilization of these films by all parties 
concerned has greatly increased appreciation of the 
other fellow’s problems and points of view. They 
have contributed a warm, human touch which could 
not have been conveyed on so large a scale in any 
other way. This has tended to unite still further 
the already United Nations—and to 


increase the effectiveness of their joint war affort. 


politically 


The same forces can be marshalled to prevent 
strife and remove causes of conflict. It often has 
been said that if the masses of all countries were 
permitted to decide the issues of war and peace, 
Whether this be 
true or not, to become interested in other people 
and study them is to understand their problems 
and aspirations. And this kind of understanding 


there would never be any war. 


tends to resolve the issues over which wars are 
fought. 

The production of films which will re-educate 
the peoples of this war-weary and wounded world is 
a very “ticklish” business and one which will re 
quire the utmost skill and greatest genius we can 
produce. It is, however, a cause worthy of the best 
we can give, and a purpose which must be served 
in all Nations of the world if there ever is to be a 
lasting Peace. 

The criterion of a good film for such a program 
should be not “does it pay at the box office?”’, but “ts 
it worthwhile in the long run?”—and by this we mean 
does it contribute to a better understanding among men, 
and does it promote good will? Perhaps national gov- 
ernments will sponsor educational films of the kind 
recommended and distribute them at public expense. 
Governments also can exert a strong influence on the 
film industry, through censorship and patronage, to en- 
courage the programs desired. Because such programs 
will serve the best interest of all concerned, it is neces- 
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sary only to make this fact apparent to establis! 
\ll will come in due time 

Kducation in modern times has been recognized 
as a responsibility of the state. True, we have often 
meant by “education,” school training, 


term is now subject to new and arger interpre 
tation. School education is only a small part of the 
varied and complicated learning processes to whicl 


every individual is subjected in the modern wor 
[If education is to be a responsibility of the state, 
then, increasingly the state will become interest 


and concerned in adult education, vocational trai 
ne, museums, libraries, radio—whatever forn 
takes 


The motion picture is not a subject-matter phase 


ot education—it is a medium teaching device b 
means of which education can be achieved, [t m 

be used with any subject matter—and it can bi 
employed for good or ill. It has been used rather 


haphazardly in the past. and the time has come to 
consider a more careful and worthy use of its pow 
ers for the future and for the world at larg 
Proper use of the motion picture in education 
requires understanding and ability; it requires top 
notch skill and training. Do we have these pre 
requisites? The answer, unfortunately, is bot! 
ves and no. We have educators and humanitarians 
aplenty—also technicians and production managers 
But we do not, as VEC, have personnel, raw matet 
lals, and the refining processes organized into a 
working unit functioning for the end we suggest, 
nor do we have the power of public opinion firmly 
united behind our purpose. These things will be 
achieved—and by them, a better world. Let us all 
push for the day when the motion picture’s full po 
tential will be translated into purposeful actior 
and its tremendous power used to raise the level 
of humanity throughout the world Phat day 
not far off. . 


Visual Aids for Mental Hygiene 
(Concluded from pan 291) 


It is hoped, of course, that more talent than is be 


trayed in the brief hints provided here is applied 
to the actual production of the film strips them 
selves. However, since a survey has uncovered so 
few films now suitable for mental hygiene, it 1s 
also hoped that in the near future adequate visual 
aids will be developed. They would be especially 
valuable in helping students understand the moti 
vation for behavior and and in providing specific sug 
gestions that could be practiced in daily life. 
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MOTION PICTURES— 
NOT FOR THEATRES 


By ARTHUP 


KTER Wilk the s t 

standing prone ict 

hilt ba tard 1 t treat 
rical men called it contemptuously then) 
seems to have been Orton W. Hicks. hh 
the late Twenties be emerged from Dart 
mouth College, where interest in dra 
matics and amateur n e-making had 
long been pronounced, already possessed 
of the home film library idea and making 
a start on a non-theatrical career through 
1 leading connection with the Gillette 
Camera Stores in New York. Leaving 


Stores he continued to make 


the Gillett 


money tot lomm reels and 
presently won the coveted contract tor 


dealers with 


reduction prints of Paramount 
meantime he was win 


making 
subjects In the 
specialist in 


ning a side reputation as a 


the lucrative business of supplying steam 
ship programs. Opportunity for a wider 
financing of his larger library plan came 


in the aroused interest of a Mr. Childs, 
vealthy Wall Street recruit 


Hicks had organized, Films, 


and the con 
cern which 


Inc., quickly expanded His steamshiy 


interests lhe kept as a persona ente! 
called 
In 1938 Hicks left Films, Inc., being 
certain able Mr 
Childs, 


“seven 


prise “Seven Seas.” 
there by a 
Eric Haight, representing Mr 
and gave a fuller attention to 
Phen World War Number 2 intet 
rupted the stream ~ normal 
Hic ks was 


the mor 


succeeded 


Seas.” 
steamshiy 
travel, and Orton obliged to 
conventional duties 
of his line He joined that 
Walter Gutlohn, Inc., be 


he board, and seemed 


return to 
reputable 
concern called 
came chairman of t 
placed “for the 

appeared, 


duration.” It 
that his 


country had need of his particular talents 


happily 


presently however, 


Consequently, the year 1942 found him 
employed by the United States Army in 
charge of film distribution to Uncle 


Sam's fighting ships Thus also did 
plain Mister Hicks become imposing 
Major Hi ks, But that is all very recent 


and incomplete history; the present busi 


chapter is back in those 
Hicks 
his pictures, not to men on fighting ships, 
but to 


their films with deck tennis and shuffle 


ness of this 


peaceful days when was sending 


vacationing tourists who classed 


board as pastimes to while away the 
tedium of ocean travel 

Walter O. Gutlohn, In first at 1] 
West 42 Street, then in the Pathé Build 
West 45th Street, and later 
still at 25 West 45th Street, next door 
had been specializing in 16mm films since 
1933. 


ing at 35 


From the start, Gutlohn had been 
trying energetically to persuade — the 
major theatrical 
with him over a four- to ten-year period 
for the use of their 


der features: but he had found concerns, 


companies to contract 


l6mm editions of 


EDWIN 


KROWS 


: v 
Pa \fet Gok 
\\ | Cal 
13] | 
ea ( Hy « 
r ( that they \ 
, 
ea. Nevertheless 
“ 
19 ¢ } ea that, at the 
Line eal thi en he telt 
‘ ‘ st; id be sufhcienth 
, 
{ mereliv orga 
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1oOmm dist 
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Walter Gutlohn founded the first 


considerable 16mm market for late 
theatrical features. He _ supplied 
blocks to libraries mainly leaving 
ultimate consumer sales to them. 


\mong the Paramount, Uni 


majors, 


versal and Gaumont-British did authorize 
lomm reduction of r features by out 
iders to release non-theatrically, about 
September, 1937 


Gutlohn’s principal work had been not 


{ 


iltimate 


lit t service to t consumer, 
it to provide l6mm subjects in blocks, 
through sales and a ‘percentage deposi 


tarv’’ arrangement, to non-theatrical lib 
ries. It is claimed for him that he was 


the first to introduce contract booking for 


on-theatrical accounts: and. although 
that point might be challenged with 
earlier citations from this book, it is a 
fact that he considerably advanced and 


When he died 
1936, his then current business 
States and 


foreign countries. 


popularized the idea 
December 
was reputed to cover forty 
to reach a number of 


His organization continued prosperously 
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Installment 50 finds theatrical and 
non-theatrical showmen still at odds 
but striving to find new and better 
ways to establish a lasting peace. 


under his widow and his sales manager, 


Harry Kapit, who subsequently became 
its president, 
Harry Kapit was not lacking in charac 
ter and pioneer lomm experience of his 
wn lrained as a lawyer, his probable 
light had 
couraged when he entered overseas se1v 
ce in World War 1: but he 
resumed his application to Blackstone af- 
ter the 


career as a legal been dis 
nevertheless 


war by entering the employ of 


Fiorello H. LaGuardia in New York 
and remaining there for a_ year. La 
Guardia was not then Mayor of New 


York, but a 


a law 


own established 
long previously. About 1928 Kapit aban- 
his prospect of legal eminence, 
Louis Burstein 
money 
than at the bar. 
effort in the new direction 
hundred dollars 
in a lomm sound-on-disk enterprise. That 
apparently worthy investment was wiped 
out in the events and the 
project failed, but he was still intrigued 
ind continued his adventure 
application other opportunities. 
That he, and other sensible men, should 
persist in the line stirred the curiosity 


Congressman, and he had 
practice of his 


doned 
persuaded by the late 
that 
to be made in 
His first 


Was to 


there was more and easier 


movies 


invest several 


course of 


His earnest 
opened 


of major theatrical motion picture com- 
panies as to what the non-theatrical field 
might show in profits to them; and they 
determined upon one of their periodic 
explorations into the facts. Among those 
they make the survey 
This sort of employment con- 
tinued for including 
MGM ; but it was especially for Colum- 
bia Pictures. At any rate here was a less 
expensive way to obtain the education in 
lomm possibilities that Kapit desired 
By this time Orton Hicks had left the 
Gillette Camera Stores, and Kapit joined 
him in his home library scheme. He also 
was with Julius Singer and, I believe, with 
Rudolph Mayer, too. At any rate, he 
vastly about 16mm fiims, 
and especially about their distribution. In 
November, 1933, he visited Gutlohn with 
the thought that they might join forces to 
advantage. He found Gutlohn completely 
discouraged and ready to withdraw. “No- 
body is interested in 16mm,” said Gut!ohn. 
To convince him he was wrong, Gutlohn 
want ad in the New York 
inviting correspondence from 


engaged to 
Kapit. 


Was 


several companies, 


was learning 


inserted a 


Times, 


those who believed in the future of the 
lomm film as an income-producing 1n- 
strument. To the astonishment of 


Gutlohn and the gratification of Kapit, 
approximately 200 enthusiastic replies 
resulted. Gutlohn decided to go on, and 
Kapit joined him, 

It was Kapit who managed to sign 
up the major companies with Gutlohn, 
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Inc., in the release of their 16mm _ non- 
theatrical rights. Monogram was first. 
However, persuasion was still difficult, and 
Kapit tried many ingenious approaches. 
One was a plan to tie in with RCA’s new 
l6mm sound-on-film projector by serv- 
icing it in the field and providing blocks 
of 16mm films to be shown upon it. RCA 
agreed, but in a short time stopped selling 
projectors for some internal patent reas- 
ons. It was 1936 before Kapit brought in 
the first really considerable prize, a con- 
tract with Van Buren for a large supply of 
short subjects. That magic was wrought 
by an arrangement to have the central 
exchange in each distributing area ap- 
prove the release of each item. The same 
sort of deal was then closed with RKO 
and with Universal, and the development 
naturally then became easier. In years 
that: followed Kapit even undertook pro- 
duction, making a series of “vocationals” 
for school use. When Orton Hicks joined 
Gutlohn, about 1938, the ball was rolling 
very well indeed. And, in a large sense, 
Walter Gutlohn was still with them. 

Although Walter Gutlohn departed this 
life in 1936, to the sincere regret of those 
i) the non-theatrical field who knew him, 
he continued the development of his work 
in a way which must remain a tribute 
to the force of his admirable character. 
Just before he died he went to a_hos- 
pital for a physical checkup. Examining 
doctors told him he had six weeks to live. 
He returned home and proceeded to set 
his affairs in order without causing un 
due alarm to those around him. To his 
wife and to his manager, Harry Kapit, 
he carefully explained what he had _ in- 
tended to do with his business, his un 
folding plans, aims, and intended policies 
When the end came, he met it with 
characteristic fortitude; and, after his 
lemise, Blanche Gutlohn and Harry Kapit 
carried on with anticipated success along 
the lines of Walter Gutlohn’s well con 
sidered advice 

In a_ particularly informative inter 
view, published in the Motion Picture 
Hicrald February 16, 1935, Harry Kapit 
made one comment on the alleged com 
petition of theatrical and non-theatrical 
shows which struck me as being except 
ionally penetrating. “The average pro 
ducer fears the reaction of exhibitors to 
lomm shows,” said Mr, Kapit. “This is 
unfortunate because they do not know 
the situation as it really is. We are not 
in competition with anyone In most 
cases the pictures we handle are trom 
two to three years old, and the people 
who see them do not go to non-theatri 
cal exhibitions primarily to look at. the 
product. Their interest centers chiefly 
around the circumstances and situation in 
which l6mm shows are held, usually in 
a church, for a benefit of some sort, in a 
school or auditorium to which the publi 
is not admitted, but never in a situatior 
which can be called competitive to an 
established theatre.” In saying this Mr: 
Kapit, in my opinion, was placing his 
finger unerringly on the psychological 
difference which sets the non-theatrical 
entertainment show distinctly apart trom 
the regular professional presentation 

The more bellicose exhibitors who be 
lived that the l6mm development would 





Frank Woods was a power in theat- 
ricals, but as champion of educa- 
tional films he averred as long ago 
as 1910 that entertainment is 
the theatre’s rightful province. 


solve their non-theatrical troubles were 
yielding to a fallacy. From their un 
compromising standpoint, the use of thea 
trical pictures by the non-theatrical field 
was only a small aspect of the case. In 
their view, if there was competition, it lay 
not in the kind of show given in_ the 
neighborhood church, for instance, but in 
the circumstance that any sort of film 
exhibition—even of amateur subjects pro 
duced by the sponsors with their own 
non-professional cameras—was_ holding 
spectators away from the theatrical box 
office. It was the simple fact of counter 
attraction which mattered. Also, the lomm 
exhibition was not limited to small 
gatherings, as was commonly supposed 
Most of tl 
too little attention to the corresponding 


e hostile theatrical men paid 


improvements in l6mm projection equip 
ment. In the spring of 1935 occurred 
what should have been to them a start 
ling demonstration It was at Constitu 
tion Hall, in Washington, D. C.: and 
there, using a new 1,000-watt Bell & 
Howell 16-mm Projector, a lecturer for 
the National Geograph Society vave 
an allegedly satisfactory screening to an 
audience of 4,000 persons Poday in 
various parts of the world there ar 
l6mm theatres in the full professional 
showmen’s sense 

Situations such as that obtaining in 
this controversy of theatrical and non 


theatrical fields point conclusively to the 


visdom of thinking of the non-thea 
trical held wn terms of it natural 
divisions The trouble discussed in the 
preceding halt dozen pages Is conc ned 


almost exclusively with that part which 
has been denominated “the entertainment 
fringe.” Other types of non-theatrical 
show are not seriously concerned in it 
but, not being segregated as they might 
conveniently be, they suffer in the general 


condemnation 
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Peacemakers 


IN AN ARTICLE on industry in_ the 
broad which Garret Garrett wrote for the 
Saturday Evening Post of July 17, 1937, 
be observed that during a dispute in any 
body of wage-earners there are almost 
invariably three marked divisions. Ap 
proximately one-fifth is violently ant 
another fifth is as strongly pro, and the 
remaining three-fifths goes with the tid 
This grouping probably will apply 
equally well to those engaged in the two 
sorts of motion picture exhibition. Thus 
far both pros and antis have been blocked 
in their attempts at mastery; fortuna 
tely, I believe, the tide which will carry 
the determining three-fifths is distinctly a 
compromise movement. 


In 1916, toward the close of the Patents 
wars, there was the first really wid 
spread tlareup of exhibitor opposition to 
non-theatrical shows, and excellent ad 
vice on the subject was uttered by some 
of the industry's ablest leaders. George 
K. Spoor, of Essanay, even urged ex 
hibitors to encourage shows in schools 
and churches, insisting that it would 
improve their business—not hurt it 
by educating the public to love pi 
tures In those days there was still a 
large body of the people which rarely 
attended films, and the intelligentsia had 
not yet discovered “the Art.” Thomas A 
Edison addressed exhibitors in the same 
vein; and George Kleine, in booklets 
provided for his non-theatrical patrons, 
advised them how to obtain free shows 
through the professional theatres, ap 
parently 11} quiet satisfaction that the ex 
hibitors, despite occasional objectors 
among them, would in reality be only 
too glad of the opportunity to codperat 
In 1926, ten years later, Nelson Green 
writing in the -/ynals of the America 
Academy of Political and Social Science: 
pointed out for the hotheads that, “Wer 
it not for the success of theatrical fiims 
there could be no present possibility of 


educational films.” 


All exhibitors were conscious of the 
necessity ot keeping the good will ot 
large bodies of the public, for, naturally 
these vere also large bodies of their 
own patrons Some thought they saw a 
solution by inviting outside groups to 
show all their pictures in the theatre 
as the proper place for all such exhibi 
tions, sharing receipts on the asis of 


estimated extra special attendance, or ot 


tickets sold expressly by the non-theatri 





cal sponsor Chis method is. still occas 

sionally to be found in practice Po 

turn the theatre over to the sponsor, | 
free of charge, did not. usuall 

advisable Poo many other organization 
then appeared and charged discrimina 

tion if they were not also vive thr 

house If the cause served by the 

gram was a matter of prevailing con 

munity entiment, there probably would 

be no serious disruption of regular b 

ness; but extreme codperation with tor 

highly specialized groups might. easily 





work harm to the establishment by keep 





ing regular patrons away \fter all 
the prime business of the theatre a 
then (and still is) entertainment 

It is probably on this point that the 
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“oreat divide” arises between the theatri 
cal and non-theatrical fields—the purpose 
of the theatre is entertainment: of the 
schools, education, including education 
in the sense of advertising and propa 
ganda. That function of the theatre has 
been iterated and reiterated from the 
time, in 1910, when Frank Woods wrot 
in the New York Dramatic Mirror, “The 
primary purpose of the theatre is enter 
tainment.” Terry Ramsaye told it fatly 
to the educators he addressed in 1930 at 
the Visual 
Ohio State University Educational Con 


Instruction Section of the 
ference. “Motion pictures are more ad- 
apted to mass education than textbooks,” 
he said then. “The motion picture in 
dustry 1s purely an amusement industry 
and must not be looked to for the de- 
velopment of visual education technique.” 

The notion that motion pictures should 
be shown only in theatres—or, at least 
theatrical 


once highly popular as a guiding prin 


under superintendence—was 
ciple of house management. It was even 
applied to the matter of classroom pic 
tures. \n instance was provided by 
Managing Winstock, of the 
National Amusement Company, of Port- 
land, Oregon, in April, 1914, toward 
the close of the school year 


Director 


He proposed 
at that time to the local school board 
to show institutional pictures on history, 
geography, animal life and other likely 
subjects, at actual cost, one day each 
week. But the outstanding instance of 
this sort of coodperation probably will 
always remain that of Harry M. Cran 
dall, who, in December, 1920. offered 
the Washington, D. (¢ 
cation his chain of six modern theatres 


be yard of edu 


for use by the district schools. The 
school system itself had no appropriation 
for visual education, and only a free serv 
ice of this sort would enable them to 
benefit from this useful new apparatus. 

Despite Crandall’s well known interest 
in matters of civic benefit, there was the 
usual suspicion of the “publicity stunt,” 
and, of course, if such codperation should 
prove acceptable, the existing school cur 
riculum would require revision to a¢ 
commodate it. By degrees the fears were 
allayed, largely through the confidence 
of Dr. Frank M 


of Washington schools, and plans were 


Ballou, superintendent 


set afoot to make room in the teaching 
schedules. Crandall also prepared. Jun 
1, 1922 he instituted what he called his 
Public Service and Educational Depart 
Metropolitan 
The screenings for the depart 


ment with offices in his 
Theatre. 
ment were to be held in the private pro 
jection room of the theatre, not intertet 
ing with regular performances in_ the 
auditorium. 

Crandall was especially fortunate 1n 
his choice of an officer to command. the 
department. Mrs. Harriet Hawley Lochet 
had been a popular figure in social act 
Washington, and had long 
served as motion picture chairman of the 
District of Columbia Federated Women’s 
Clubs. She entered into her new duties 


ivities in 


whole-heartedly, with discriminating 1m 
telligence, and a clear appreciation ot 
Crandall’s own idea of making — the 
neighborhood theatre useful in community 


life. 


S test t made with readily 
ulable bvious educational 
Phey ( eC ed tor selectec 
lasses of grade school pupils brought 
to the theatre at intervals over a period 
everal weel Results were caretully 
studied and found to be highly favorable 
to continuance of the project. May 25, 
1923, representatives of the various edu 
cational groups, including not only Wash 
ington public school oft ials. but dele 
gates from the National Education As 
sociation, Government motion — picture 


Motion Picture Pro 


ducers and Distributors of America, de 


sections, and the 


cided upon the form of the project. Up 
on their recommendation the local board 
of education assigned a teacher, Miss 
elizabeth Dyer to give her entire time 


1 


to correlation of the pictures to be used 


vith the regular units of instruction 





Harry Crandall, of Washington, D. 
C., will always be the shining exam- 
ple of the theatrical manager who 
lives in harmony with the schools. 


\ctual work began in October, 1923, 
vhen classes attended the six Crandall 
theatres and one other to serve an othet 
vise inconvenient school location. \t 
this last-named theatre there was no 
private projection room sufficiently large, 
so the regular morning show was delayed 
for half an hour and the children were 
brought to the auditorium at 9:30 A. M 
Hours chosen for the screenings were 
eenerally at the close of the morning and 
afternoon classroom sessions that pupil 
disbanded directly at 


groups might be 
the theatres instead of being returned 
to the schools for dismissal. A study 
period lasted approximately fifty minutes, 


allowing for the repeat of a one-reel sub 


ject and relevant discussion During 
summer months hen regular schools 
were closed, the vork was continued 
in substantially the same manner for the 


benefit of the Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools. 

This strictly pedagogical work was 
a major activity, but not the only one 


\t the outset of the service an Advisory 
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Board has been formed, its members 
selected from many lines of education and 
social service—Boy and Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Boys Clubs, Muni- 
cipal Playground Association, Y.M.C.A. 
and Children of the American Revolu- 
tion. Various athletic organizations 
were encouraged to hold meetings in the 
Metropolitan 
study pertinent reels. 


‘heatre projection room to 
\mericanization 
groups of adult aliens learned there to 
qualify for citizenship. To serve these 
varied needs films were obtained from 
non-theatrical libraries as well as from 
Some of — the 
work expanded into regular offerings 
in the theatres themselves, as, for in- 
stance, the Saturday 
morning matinees for children, October 
31, 1925, the start of the second season 
of the Saturday morning programs, the 
occasion was graced by the approving 
presence of the First Lady of the Land, 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. 

As still further stimulation of com- 
munity interest, a motion picture pro- 


the regular exchanges. 


now-established 


duction unit photographed certain § acti- 
vities of the interested groups, such as 
scenes at the municipal playgrounds, 
“safety first’ precautions of Fire and 
Police Departments, and __ historical 
pageants 

In the summer of 1925 Pathé head- 
quarters in New York City engaged 
Miss Regge Doran, who had been doing 
work resembling that of Mrs. Locher for 
West Coast Theatres, Inc., and brought 
her east to take charge of a new Depart- 
ment of Public Relations. Her duties 
were to show the managers of theatres 
using Pathé product how to keep on 
good terms with their public, and so to 
pave the way for “better pictures for 
larger audiences.” Her achievement 
on the Pacific seaboard had been notably 
in the establishment of “children’s mat- 
inees,” although in the new place these 
were to represent but a small part of her 
endeavors, 

The private projection room at the 
Metropolitan Theatre in Washington, 
which Mrs, Locher employed mainly in 
her useful work, had a comfortable cap- 
But the inspec- 
tion rooms in most neighborhood — thea 


acity of ninety persons. 


tres are veritable cubbyholes, and would 
be of no use whatever in adapting so ex- 
tensive a program as hers to their needs. 
Like the extra theatre requisitioned by 
Crandall te reach pupils at the outlying 
school, they would be obliged to use their 
auditoriums, and, in that situation, the 
only available times for educational and 
social service programs would be when 
there were no paying audiences to come 
in. To be considered, also, of course, 
would be the convenience of those who 
wish to attend the especial performance. 
So it has come about that the time which 
the exhibitors recommend most heartily 
for cooperative screenings is Saturday 
morning. It was not a new idea. Dur- 
ing the winter season starting October 
23, 1915, at Proctor’s Leland Theatre 
at Albany, New York, the manager ran 
educational films for school children on 
Saturday mornings under the auspices of 


(Continued on page 319) 
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The Post-War World Here—In Hand Made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE Roosevelt High School, Chicago 


E MUST be ready for peace when it comes. Much of the war ravaged countries. Our doctors and medical supplies will 
planning for the post-war world will be done by inter- be needed abroad. We must keep well and continue to us« 
national councils. However, there will be changed conditions home nursing when there is illness. 
here which we must recognize. The following six slides 3.) Our factories during the change-over from war to peac¢ 
form an introduction to domestic post-war problems for junior production will cause much unemployment 
high school or high school social science classes. They may be 4.) Returning soldiers should find jobs in industry or man 
used in art classes to present the general ideas and then the agement. : ; 
students could work out their own thoughts on the subject. 5.) Because we may need an international police force fo 
1.) There will be millions of people to be fed and clothed years, many soldiers will have to remain on foreign soil. 
both in occupied countries and in the United Nations. We can 6.) We must prepare to enlarge our airports for the great 
not help these people unless some form of rationing continues. expansion in air transport which is sure to come. Some 
2.) Disease continues when the war ceases, especially in the arrangements for international air bases will have to be mad 











The stm- 
plest type 
of hand- 
made slide 
is made by 
drawing or 
tracing on 
finely _ fin- 
ished etched 
glass with 











ordinary 











medium lead 
pencil. Col- 
or, by spe- 











cial crayons 
or inks, en- 











hances the 








slides great- 
ly. Fine ef- 
fects are ob- 
tained by 
blending 














it 





with cray- 
ons. About 
one - third 





inch margin 
should be 
left all 
around the 
slide. The 


slide ts read- 

















ily cleaned 
with soap or 
washing 
powder to 





receive 
a new pic- 


ture. — 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Film Presents the Evolution of Art 


HE first of a projected series of films telling the 


story of the evolution of art through the ages has 
been completed at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. It is The Dawn of Art, a one-reel 16mm silent 


color film, produced under the direction of Raymond 
S. Stites, Chairman of the Department of Art 
Aesthetics of and photographed by H 
Lee Jones. \d 
to Mr. Raymond 


and 
the College, 
The 


dress all inquiries regarding rental 


film is available for showing. 


Stites, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


The Dawn of Art indicates at the start that art 1s 
complex, arising from many cultural needs Cro 
Magnon men and women are seen working in a rock 
shelter near Font-de-Gaume, France. They sew 01 
scrape skins, make hunting tools, decorate a lamp. 


gather nuts for the winter. Food is scarce, so the men 


who have returned from the hunt empty handed consult 
a medicine man who tells them he wili make powerful 
ley gO t a 


lamplight tl 
\fter a ceren 


hunting magic. By tallow 
chamber deep in the cave ionial dance 


they prepare their colors and paint the famous deer ot 


Font-de-Gaume, one of man’s first artistic compositions 


The men appear by the stream where one spears a 
fish. Then thev see the deer and _ stalk it They 
throw their javelins and the deer 1s brought dow1 
The hunters return with their game and have a feast 


atter 


which one of the men takes up a bone and en 


graves his story. 


while the film is being 


Mr. 


A commentary to be given 


shown has been written by Stites 


from it follow: 


Commentary for “The Dawn of Art” 


“All the evidence shows that the art of the cave men 
came from diverse needs. Note that Narration and 
Communication merit special attentior Che most 
inclusive function of art is to communicate thought 
with emotion \s the artist engraved the deer, fish 
and spear heads around this bone he ide the first 


documentary motion picture of cultural 


“The Cro-Magnons lived in huts and in the en 
trances to caves on the Magdalenian culture level 
fourteen thousand years ago Stone scrapers 


and bone needles are used to clean and sew skins which 


keep men warm. Men and women enjoy making orna 


ments which take their design from the sewing tech 
nique. When she engraves the ibex on the back of 
this stone lamp, it may have been for play. This doll 
was either a gift for a child or a magic fetish.” 

“A hunter shapes his javelin with a stone scraper 


His shaft straightener of elk horn is carved to show 
an animal. 
Skill and idea unite in this carved throwstick 


So he hopes to get magical control over 


nature. 


CR 








With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 


DONALD A. ELDRIDGE, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 








lt is a true work of art, both decorative and useful. 
See how he holds it to propel the spear.” 

‘A magician is seated by his altar in the ante-room 
Hungry hunters come to ask his help. 
He puts 
Tattooing or other 
Hundreds 
of yards underground they go to magic picture gal- 
Fire and lamplight 
So man the in- 


to a dark cave. 
He will make magic for some strings of beads. 
on his deer skin coat and mask. 
kinds of decoration have magic in them. 
leries where the spells are made. 
alone could make this work possible. 
ventor grows along with man the artist.” 

Its shape 
So they begin to model, first a 


“Once they found a fresh bank of clay. 


suggests a bison 


female, then the The herds were dying out, 


By pictured 


male. 
the buffaloes retreating with the glaciers. 
prayers they call back the herds.” 
“Deeper and deeper in the caves the magician dances 
for ghosts of animals long vanished. 
paintings, drawings 
They take out the 
outline is with a 
Painter and sculptor are 
But He holds the lamp 
stalactite, then scrapes off the lampblack into 
The painter fills the carved lines with black. 
He grinds it with 


a charm dance 


Flickering lamps reveal many 
made thousands of years before. 


The 


stone. 


tools of their craft. carved 


engraver ol 


man is first a chemist. 


the tube. 

ight ocherous earth. 
grinding stone. <A palette is made of a 
The brush is made of plant fibres or 
(Hollow bones are found today with 
With yellow and brown and rich 
sright 
At last with black 


He pours out 
a muller or 


reindeer bone. 


he ars bristles. 


paint still in them. ) 


red paint he models male and female deer. 


red is the color of blood and life. 


"y 


Antioch students paint a set for their art film. 
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One of the magic drawings made by the Cro-Magnons. 


he ties color areas together. When the magical pic- 
ture is finished the tools are replaced in the medicine 
pouch. The sorcerer recites his spell and they leave 
their pictured shrine. And today—after thousands 
of years—the composition of the deer is_ brilliant 
still.” 

“Finally another artist draws what the magician 
told them would come true. In a forest stream the 
hunters found their game. With faith and skill they 
spear the fish. The leader sights the deer. With 
throwstick he brings down the deer. Homeward they 
go over the forest trails through rocky gorges, past long 
abandoned rock shelters. The women are glad to see 
them. Only when man has cared for his body does he 
turn to arts of narration and communication, and 
then, in play, he perfects his designs. Recording his 
skill as a hunter this man created narrative art, show- 
ing the deer, how and where he killed it. Thus art arose 
trom diverse needs.” 

QUESTION BOX ON SCHOOL FILM PRODUCTION 

Question: Can you give us some suggestions on 
making titles for a Kodachrome film? In our black 
and white films we have had printed titles made for 
us by a laboratory, but we would like something 
more artistic for our latest attempt, which is in color. 

Answer: There are several ways in which color titles can 
be produced by the amateur. There are numerous titling “kits” 
on the market. One type, for example, furnishes letters cut 
out of a sponge-rubber type of material. These are mounted 
on a suitable background, which may also be supplied in the 
kit. Other products supply the materials with instructions for 
making the letters and background. Some of these are intended 
for use in a titling device to which the camera is attached, 
while others may be photographed with a standard camera lens 
as one would photograph a poster, for instance. A variety of 
artistic effects may be obtained through the use of such com- 
mercially produced materials, 

Many amateurs have found it more satisfactory, as well 
as more economical, to use materials and devices immediately 
available. Most schools, particularly, have access to art materi- 
als and to people, students or teachers, with some artistic 
talent. Where this is the case, the procedure is quite obvious: 
an artistically drawn poster, with appropriate background and 
lettering, can be photographed as one would film any scene, A 
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careful check of exposure and focus, and with some typ 
cameras, of parallox, is necessary. 

Some cameras are equipped with ground glass viewer 
by means of which one can look through the lens. If this 
used, the paraliox problem disappears. If your camera do¢ 


} 


not have the ground glass viewer, but the “finder” is in line 


with the lens, i. e. on top of the camera, the problen 
parallox is simplified for the field actually covered by the lens 
is usually indicated by lines which indicate the vertical limita 
tions of the scene. Where the viewer is on the side of the 
camera, although the field again may be indicated vertically, car: 
ful calculation of the horizontal parallox is necessary, for, i1 
photographing near-by objects, the slight difference between thi 
position of the lens and of the viewer becomes significant. The 
most certain way to check this is to mount the camera befor: 
loading it (we assume that a tripod is always used), and look 
through the lens to center the “shot”. Then the film is in 
serted, using great care not to move the camera. All titles car 
be placed in exactly the same position, and, if your original 
arrangement was accurate, they all will be centered 

This “poster” technique can be most effective. It has the 
advantage of unlimited variety, suitable to the film subject, and 
lack of expense, plus the not inconsiderable significance of th 
creative opportunities it affords. A film on primary education, 
for instance, might well utilize typical child-created drawings, 
and even children’s lettering. 

\ very satisfactory adaptation of this system may be used 
where it is desirable to have all titles appear superimposed 
on a common background, The background, preferably dark, 
is first painted. (It should not be glossy, to avoid glare.) Thi 
lettering for each title is then done in white opaque paint on 
heavy cellophane, and each title is mounted over the background 
and photographed. Care must be taken to avoid any reflectior 
of the light on the cellophane, but this is not difficult. In ex 
posing such a shot, take the “reading” from the background 
If in doubt, it is better to slightly under-expose the background 
than to over-expose it. 

This cellophane-poster technique was recently employed with 
considerable artistic success in a film produced at Wesleyai 
University on the Navy Flight Preparatory School there, Rus 
sell Limbach, the artist-in-residence at the University, painted 
an effective scene with a deep blue sky, and a black silhoutte of 


1 
He 


the “profile” of the “college row’ (chapel spire, etc.) as t 
bottom border, and airplanes (also silhouetted) against the sky 


\ streak of light, presumably from an anti-aircraft search-light, 
runs diagonally across this dark background and “high-lights” 
the wing of one of the planes in the upper corner, showing 
the insignia. All titles, on cellophane, were photographed 
against this background, which symbolizes both the college and 
the flight school to which the college is “playing host.” 

\ common background such as this often aids indirectly 
in preserving the continuity of a film. For an illustration of 
another adaptation of the “poster” technique, which was 
definitely designed for the purpose of continuity and symbolism, 
see Producing School Movies, page 37. 

In all such work, it is important to allow plenty of extra 
space around the borders of the background so that camera 
man may have some leeway in “matting out’ the necessary 
amount. 


One other technique should be mentioned—the title supet 


imposed over an actual scene This is simply a matter of 
double exposure. The scene is filmed, with the footage car¢ 
fully noted. The film is then rewound, and the title (either 


with light background, dep« ding on the lightness or darkness 
of the scene against which the letters must be read) is photo 
graphed. Fades can by used as desired. The mechanics of 
making such double exposures have previously been discussed 
in this column in answer to a question on methods of producing 
transitions in film. 

In conclusion, let us urge that whatever method you decick 
to utilize, you do use color in your titles in all color films 
Too often, an otherwise creditable production is dulled im 
measurably by black and white titles, which, however skillfully 
done, are certain to look “shabby” in contrast to the brilliance 
of color on the sc reen, 


1 Producing School Movies by Eleanor Child and Hardy Finch 
Published by the National Council of Teachers of English, 
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- « « - Sight, sound, 
se q UW @ Fi © @ siThese are the elements of 


Sound Motion Pictures, that today are accomplishing 





miracles, in preparing military forces for victorious com- 
bat, in training inexperienced civilians for victorious war 
production and home defense—the fastest, most thorough 


training the world has ever known. 


Tomorrow, look for these 3 S’s to accomplish further 
miracles—miracles in broadening the scope of education. 
in speeding up training for the exciting, competitive 


transition to post-war problems. 


Victor Cameras and Projectors are serving on the Home 
and Fighting Fronts the world over. Its factories are also 
producing important radar, airplane and technical parts 
to speed Victory. Its laboratories are testing new devel- 
opments to reach new highs in perfection. Look to Victor 


—the active force in 


16mm Sound Motion Picture Equipment 


\W if 4. IR Animatograph 
Corporation 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: DAVENPORT, IOWA 


242 W. 55th St., New York City © 188 W. Randolph, Chicago 


Distributors Throughout the World 
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Study of “Bambi” Inspires Movie Adaptation 


(Concluded from page 292) 


pictured on the screen and vice versa. Despite these 
discussions many of the children still felt the movies 
should not deviate too much from the original intent 
of the author. 

When it came the version we were to write, the 
children said they would stick more closely to Salten, 
take the best from both Disney and Salten and add 
their own touch. As one child said, “If Disney can 
change Salten we can change both Salten and Disney.” 

The group divided the novel into twelve short epi 
sodes. A committee of two or three children worked 
on each of the episodes. Then came the interesting 
problem of continuity, the flow from one episode in- 
to the other. During the writing (all children took 
part) some real creative ability was discovered. One 
f resent- 


boy, a particularly maladjusted child, full « 
ment against the world really blossomed through this 
writing experience. It was he who ended the episode 
on the death of Bambi’s mother with these words: 
“Tears ran from Bambi's eyes, but in his heart he had 
hate toward Man.” 

Our script completed, much to the delight of the 
children, we were now faced with the problem of 
illustrating our story with slides. We studied each 
episode with a view to choosing only those parts 
which would be emotionally heightened or clarified 
by suitable illustrations. Interestingly enough I found 
the children only too ready to copy the Disney illus- 
trations. We spent some time studying photographs 
of deer and other animals with the definite purpose 
of making our own original illustrations. Although we 
did not copy our illustrations from either photographs 
or drawings, the Disney influence is still very apparent. 

Each child made as many large and _ slide scale 
drawings as he wished. The final number of draw- 
ings chosen to be traced onto glass were sixty. The 
children voted on each of the drawings chosen. Every 
child had the experience of making at least one glass 
slide even though his particular scale drawing may 
not have been used . 

Some of the children found the choosing of ap- 
propriate music and sound effects the most exciting 
experience in the whole unit. It really was amazing 
to hear their comments on the music. Without ver- 
balising it, they intuitively knew which music to choose 
and nye times out of ten chose music which not only 
created atmosphere for what was being dramatized 
but music which intensified and highlighted what 
was being said. We were fortunate in having another 
group teacher, Mrs. Amy Hoffman, help us_ with 
the music. 

The other classes who saw our version of Bambi 
were most enthusiastic in the reception they gave it. 
However the highlight for the children came when 
they were invited by Professor Thrasher of New York 
University, to present it before an adult class making 
a study of the Motion Picture. As a result of this 
experience the children not only grew creatively but 
learned to respect the craftsmen of the motion picture 
industry who are too often overlooked in favor of 
phoney “Glamor.” 


The Educational Screen 


Amelia Meissner Retires 


if is with mingled feelings that we announce the r¢ 
tirement of Amelia Meissner, first Curator and for 
38 vears Head of the Educational Museum of the St 
Louis Public Schools. We regret deeply the cessation of 
such outstanding service as Miss Meissner gave to this 
held, but we rejoice at a retirement which should 
bring relaxation and satisfaction richly deserved and 
brilliantly earned. 

The September report of the Committee on Instrux 


tion in St. Louis pays high tribute to her great caree1 
‘The Educational Museum, recognized today as out 


standing in the field of visual education, will continue 
through the vears as a monument to the foresight, en 
thusiasm and professional leadership of Miss Amelia 
Meissner. It was her privilege and responsibility to 


one of the nation’s pioneers in the development of the 


use of visual aids in education.” When she was ap 
pointed first curator in 1905, there were no precedents to 
guide her. Visual education was an untried experiment. 
With a few exhibits of flowers and animals, a few maps 
and lantern slides, Miss Meissner began to build visual 
instruction in the St. Louis schools. Today the Museum 
has one of the finest collections of visual materials of all 
kinds among American school systems. “It handles two 
and one half million objects annually for classroom 
loans; supplies 150 schools with films, slides, photo 
graphs, exhibits; maintains a lecture service and cir 
culates supplementary books to classrooms.” But sta 
tistics do not tell the story. The Museum’s supreme 
contribution to St. Louis schools has been to “end isola 
tionism in the classrooms and widen the horizon of 
thousands of school children.” This was the achiev 
ment in which Miss Meissner found her greatest satis 
faction. Her interest was steadfastly centered in servic 
to children and teachers, proud though she was that het 
work won for St. Louis national recognition and served 
as a model for similar activities in other school systems 
In conclusion the Board pays warmest tribute to Miss 
Meissner as she retires “with the consciousness that the 
work in which she pioneered, and which she has ably 
developed, will continue to reflect the inspiration of 
her leadership and her vision in years to come.” At the 
saine time the Board announces a change of name from 
the “Educational Museum” to the “Department of 
Audio-Visual Education” with Miss Elizabeth Golter 
man as Acting Director and Miss Dorothy Blackwell as 
\ssistant, both of whom were long members of Miss 
Meissner’s regime. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to know Miss 
Meissner through the years, to see her in her own 
domain, to hear her speak on many a program. He, 
with countless others, has been impressed not only by 
her technical knowledge, scientific attitude, administra 
tive power, and high contributions to the national field 
of visual education ; but also by her marked personality 


and charm, her ardent devotion to educational ideals. 


and her unstinting cooperation with fellow-workers it 
the common cause. Our best wishes for long and con 
tented years of retirement to one of the great in the 
visual field, Amelia Meissner. 


NELSON L. GREEN! 
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New 
KEYSTONE Secies 
of Lantern Slides 


in 


AERONAUTICS 





Unit I —Historical Background Unit VII —Airplane Controls 
Unit Il —Types of Airplanes Unit VIII1—Airplane Engines 
Unit Ill —Aerodynamics Unit IX —Propellers 
Unit IV —Aireraft Materials and se 
peer a Unit X —Meteorology 
Their Uses 7 
a Unit XI Navigation and Radio 
Unit VI —Structural Detail of the Unit X!f —Aircraft Instruments and 
Airplane Accessories 


KEYSTONE Quality Means... 


(1) Subjects carefully selected as to value in_ teaching 
Aeronautics. 


(2) Photographic copy skillfully prepared. 


(3) Manual for teacher, which provides brief but usable 
information. 





Prospectus Sent upon Request 


KEYSTONE 


VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Penna. 
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The Siterature in 


A Monthly Digest 


ADMINISTRATION 


A Functional Visual-Aids Program—FE. J]. Kalney, Blue Is 

land, I1l—School E.xecutive—63:28, September, 1943. 

In this community of five elementary and two junior 
high schools, one of the assistant principals was made Direc- 
tor of Visual Education, Finances are handled by the 
superintendent. Selection is done by a committee of three 
to assist the director, a representative from the junior high, 
primary and intermediate divisions. Each in turn has an ad- 
visory committee of members from each school. 

The program in Blue Island included equipping at least 
one room on each floor, providing projectors and screens 
and securing films from the nearest co6perative library. 
Visual aids are also used. 

In-service education of teachers is carried on through 
mimeographed bulletins, individual instruction in the use 
of equipment and publicizing previews. The value of visual 
aids in education has been brought to the community at 
PTA, Rotary Club and other meetings. 


UTILIZATION 


Classrcom Use of Films—FEleanor D. Child and Hardy R. 
Finch, Greenwich, Conn School Management, 12:270 
August, 1943. 

An overview of the educational film, in which evidence is 
presented to show the extent of available films and some of 
the research findings that have shown the effectiveness of 
motion pictures for training and education. It is estimated that 
more than 30,000 films are available from educational film 
libraries in 40 states and from 230 commercial libraries through- 
out all states. Officers in charge of training soldiers have 
disclosed that films have shortened the period of training from 
20% to 40%. 

Schools should use the new films, should train students 
to be projectionists, and should make films easily accessible 
to teachers throughout an organized program of audio-visual 
instruction. 


Visual Aids in Classroom Instruction—FE. L. Austin, King- 
ston, R. I.—Agricultural Education Magazine, September, 
1943, p. 47. 

A critical evaluation of the methods used with visual aids 
in agriculture classes. Pictures, models, objects, filmstrips and 
other aids are used frequently but not always most effectively. 

Every teacher of vocational agriculture should have formal 
instruction in the use and care of visual aids in his pre-service 
training and, lacking this, the alert teacher can profit from 
self-instruction. 


Educational Cinema Takes a New Lease on Life—Mary 
Field, Gaumont-British Instructional Films—School Execu- 
tive, 62:33 August, 1943. 

A summary of educational film activities in wartime Britain 
by one of the leading producers Most instructional films 
available deal with biology, geography and civics for junior 
and senior high school grades. Although many of the films now 
being used in British schools are from the Ministry of Infor 
mation and contain some propaganda, it is hoped that afte 
the war teachers will again have educational films mad 
especially for them. 

Sight and Sound Dramatize Wartime Economics— 

OPA Bulletin for Schools and Colleges, June 1943 p. 10 
Concrete suggestions for using the bulletin board, posters, 

cartoons, charts, exhibits and other types of audio-visual aids 

in making real the complex problems involved in rationing and 
price control. 
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Visual Gnstiurction 


Conducted by ETTA SCHNEIDER 


Audio-Visual Aids Pay Dividends—Elizabeth Goudy and 
Lt. Francis W. Noel—Business Education World, Septem 
ber, 1943. 

Some of the ways in which machine-shop and other training 
films are being used successfully are described through testi 
monials from industrial organizations, army and navy personnel 
and from the results of a questionnaire. Among the values 
commonly accepted for using aids are: they increase interest, 
make ideas clearer, set uniform standards of performance, and 
inspire observers to greater achievement. It is important 
that the learner have an adequate experiential background 
before the films are shown, so that learning can be most ef 
fective. There must be a definite interest in the subject befor: 
the film is shown. : 


PRODUCTION 
Supplement With Pupil-Made Aids—Hardy W. Finch, 


Eleanor D. Child, Greenwich, Conn.—wNation’s Schools 
32:56 September, 1943. 

\n illustrated description of the types of materials that 
could be made in a high school 


PROJECTION 
On With the Show—Edward Pyle, Jr., Visual Aids Specialist 
American Cinematographer, 24:331 September, 1943 

Practical suggestions for applying showmanship and_ skill 
in projecting include 

If possible, arrange the audience in a long, narrow group, 
projecting down the length, so that the majority can view 
the films to best advantage. In a crowded banquet room pro 
ject diagonally across the room to afford a favorable viewing 
angle for everyone. 

Use a screen to fit the size of the audience." The bottom of 
the screen should be a little higher than the top of the heads of 
the seated audience. Better visibility can often be provided by 
mounting the screen tripod on three chairs 

In placing the projector, have several lenses to choose fron 
Try to avoid the use of a center aisle, as this space is the best 
possible viewing position and should be used 

In placing the speakers, don’t use the floor or the piano. Two 


speakers give better results with an audience over 50 persons 


i 
j 


Mount the speaker on a chair on top of a table, or find a hat 
rack or clothes tree to hang trom 


Use the high sick ot the tone control tor l6omm projyectiol 


because that side tends to have an excess of low tones 

Keep the following accessories at hand: extra cable cord 
three 25-foot extension cords; extra fuses, lamps, strong pictur 
hooks or link chain for hanging the speakers, four wedges for 


the projection table, a small flashlight 
If the room cannot be made totally dark, it is better to bring 


the projector closer and give a smaller, more brilliant ims 


Projection Is Fun—Holton Howell—Movie Makers, 18 :337 
September, 1943 


The greater the technical and practical skill of the op 
the better the show will be. an 


it is experience that counts 
every time. “The wisest advice I can give any budding pro 
jectionist 1s to operate as many shows as possible under all 
conditions, good or bad.” 

In a room that has poor acoustics, a good trick is to pil 
as much absorbent material around the speaker as is possible, 
especially behind it; if the back of the speaker is open, pla 
a blanket or some other soft material over it. Keep the speaket 
as close to the screen as possible, above or on either side, Sé 
that it is well above the heads of the front row of the audience 
\s tor sound volume and tone, try to copy the effect of th 


(Continued on page 306 
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CORONET 


MAGAZINE 


Aanounee® 


A NEW NON-PROFIT 
VISUAL AID SERVICE 
FOR SCHOOLS THROUGH 
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Eight SLIDEFILMS OF CORONET Picture Stories for $2 
Twenty-five BOOKLET REPRINTS of CORONET 
Picture Stories for 25c 












Each month, CORONET, in its “Picture Story’’ section, presents 
a timely pictorial treatment of some interesting phase of history 
in the making. Because these illustrated stories contain valuable 
teaching material for use in history and other social studies, 
CORONET is now contributing to wartime education by 
making selected issues of the Picture Story available to schools 
in two convenient forms—slidefilms and reprints. This service 
is furnished at the cost of postage and handling only. 

The slidefilms, produced by the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., can be shown with any standard 35 mm. slidefilm pro- 
jector. Titles of the first three releases are listed on the left-hand 
side of this advertisement. 

The Picture Story reprints cost 1c each with a minimum order 
of 25. An 8-months’ series—25 copies of each Picture Story as 
released—will cost but $2.00. The entire series of 8 slidefilms 
—including at least one full-color subject—costs only $2.00. 

All requests for either slidefilms or Picture Story reprints, 
or for further information should be sent to the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago (11), Illinois, 
using the coupon below. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 10 ES 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Quantity Please enter our order for the following: 
Subscriptions for the 8 CORONET slide-films @ $2.00 
for the entire series. 
Subscription for copies of the CORONET Picture 
Story reprints a month for 8 months @ Ic a copy. 
Please send Free Circular on the new CORONET Visual Aid Service. 








SEPTEMBER 
“Through the Periscope”’ 
Shows how the subma- 
rine is being used in 
° World War Ii. 


OCTOBER 
“China Fights Back’’ 
Mme. Chiang Kai -shek's 
mi thrilling story of her 
country's courageous war 
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Actual Sixt NOVEMBER fies 
“The United States =e 
> Navy” School ee —— = om 
FREE CIRCULAR describ- This Picture Story will 
ing this new non-profit appear in full natural color . Address _ — — 
visual aid service will —both slidefilms and re- City _ ————— 





be sent upon request. prints. 


\ SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, ” 
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ee FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
AND LASTING FRIENDSHIP 


APRN: 
SHOW THESE HISTORIC 


DOCUMENTARY FILMS! 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE, $15.00 Each per day 
Book these films now! 


ONE DAY IN RUSSIA 55 Min. 
Written and narrated by Quentin Reynolds. Most complete picture 
of life in Soviet Russia ever made. A factual panorama 
RUSSIANS AT WAR 61 Min. 


Epic story of a heroic people's defense against fascist aggression. 
Shows Russian factories, loan drives, war sequences. 


SIEGE OF LENINGRAD 62 Min. 


Narrated by Edward R. Murrow, ace CBS war correspondent. An 
epic of 17 months struggle by 3 million citizens, who finally 
smashed the Nazi ring of steel. 





Also U. S. War Short supplied FREE on same program if requested! 
“One World’’ Film Catalog sent on request. Write Dept. ES-10. 








1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 


BRANDON FILM 








NEW 1944 CATALOG 
Now Ready! 
Thousands of Sdeume Sennd Films. 


Send postcard for your copy. 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 


614 No. Skinker St. Louis 5, Mo. 











theatrical audience. Find the level of volume and pitch that 
makes for comfortable listening and use that for all shows 
Keep the optical parts and openings near the photoelectric 
cell free from dust. 


PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 


An Index to the Creative Work of Erich Von Stroheim— 
Hermann G. Weinberg, Sight and Sound Index Series I. 
June, 1943. 

First in a series of indices to include the works of Fritz 

Lang, Chaplin, Renoir, Rene Clair. etc. 


A Course in Film Appreciation—S. H. V. Argent—Sivht and 
Sound—12:No. 46, p. 33, August, 1943 
\ rural adult education course in Lancashire developed 
after films had been shown as entertainment and later as art 
The scope of the course and illustrative films used are in 
teresting to note 


SOURCES 


Classified Annotated List of Available Films on Riding, 
Horses and Subjects Pertaining to Horses—Phyllis Van 
Vleet—Research Quarterly 13:194-8 May, 1943. 

One of a series by the Publications Committee of The 

National Section on Women’s Athletics, American Associa 

tion for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 


Educators Guide to Free Films: Annotated— Mary Foley 
Horkheimer and John W. Diffor, editors—Educators Pro 
gress League, Randolph, Wis. Third annual edition, 169 
pages, mimeographed, $3.00 
Useful for the fact that films and filmstrips have been as 

sembled from many sources. Since all are free films, they 

are necessarily intended for public relations of one kind o1 

another and selection should be made carefully for school 

use. An alphabetical index lists addresses and gives terms 
and conditions of loan, 


Films on the United Nations: 1943-44—United Nations 
Information Office, 610 Fifth Ave. New York 20. N.Y. 25 
\ compilation of the films selected by each of the members 
of the United Nations Information Board as the best for use 
in current discussions and study groups. 
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Experimental Research 
in Audio-Visual Education 


By DAVID GOODMAN, Ph.D. 


Title: A STUDY OF AUDIENCE REACTIONS TO 
TWO EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Investigators: Apo-pH F. StTURMTHAL and ALBERTA CURTIS 
Institute for Economic Education, Bard College, Columbia 
University, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. Completed 1943 


Purpose: To determine the audience reaction to two educa 
tional films, which will supply information about how a 
film script should be written om the film directed 

Procedure 
The two films studied were Valley Town and IVhat S 

Proudly We Hail. What So Proudly We Hail is an example ot 

a public relations film intended to create good will for General 

Motors by showing the satisfactory life of one of the com 

pany’s employees who is enabled to follow happily the “Ameri 

can Way of life.” It is presented in an optimistic, cheerful, 
climate, family happiness being the main motif. The film shows 
in a straightforward coherent fashion the average round ot 
activities of the family, their working, playing, eating, visiting 
their new home, marketing, churchgoing. There is practically 
no striving for conscious artistic effects . 
Valley Town is concerned with the problem of technological 


1 és ‘* . - ve | e 
unemployment, and as a “problem” film is more typical an 


=a te, Boaz 
\merican documentary than What Sv Proudly We Hail. It 
depends upon grim realism to drive home the message it 
carries. It shows a community in two different periods, undet 


prosperity and then under depression aggravated by tech 
nological unemployment, and brings in a single family as an 
illustration. The production seeks much more tor novel photo 
graphic and musical effect, and the direction is much morte 
self-conscious in its artistry than that of IlVhat So Proud 

The recording of simultaneous reactions was made technically 
possible by means of a machine called the program analyzer, 
which is a kind of polygraph device. It was developed for 
testing audience reactions to radio programs by Drs. Paul 
Lazarsfeld of the Office of Radio Research of Columbia Uni 
versity and Frank Stanton of Columbia Broadcasting System 





It permits respondents to indicate whether they like or dis 


like what they are seeing or hearing, by means of a pair of 
buttons held in their hands, at the same time that they receive 
the performance Indifference is expressed by pressing neither 
button The operation is so simple as to disturb the normal 


mental set as little as is ever possible under testing con 
ditions The reactions may be charted for the total. and tor 
whatever sub-groups within the total may be desired 
Judgments on the film as a whole were obtained by means 
of self-administering questionnaires The questionnaires wert 
given to the people in the audiences other than the number (15) 
who could be used on the program analyzer at any one time 


Copies are included in. the appendix 


The total number judging Valley Town by means of the 
program analyzer was 190; those filling out questionnaires 
totalled 1&6 The program analyzer respondents for ]lhat § 


Proudly numbered 160; the questionnaire respondents 150, Th 
groups included high school and college students,, YMCA and 
YWCA and YMHAS, business men’s organizations, unions 
business employees, housewives. Students made up a fairly large 
proportion of the total groups, but since students are also th 
heaviest consumers of educational films. this is not too serious 
a bias 

[he most important variables studied were sex and edu 
cation, In speaking of educational differences, the group called 
“high” had more than high school education, while the 
group had high school education or less 
Result 

Che test of audience reaction to Valley Town and What 
Prouply We Hail do not afford enough material to make any 
conclusive statement about how a film script should be written 
or the film directed. But the work done so far does allow 
certain general remarks to be made. There are responses in 
terms of technical presentations, of content, and of personal 


(Continued on page 314) 
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Four New Kit-sets 


Skills for Victory 


@ New slidefilm Kit-sets are now available for 
these courses in Pre-Induction Training: 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
Fundamentals of Shopwork 
Fundamentals of Machines 


Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics 


They are correlated with the Outlines of 
Topics for P.I.T. courses. 

Teachers familiar with the Jam Handy Kit- 
set on Pre-flight Training will welcome this 
news. 


In just one of these Kit-sets, Fundamentals 
of Electricity, there are 21 slidefilms present- 
ing 1581 lighted pictures—ready-made draw- 
ings and diagrams available to the teacher at 
any moment. 


Now in Use in Many Schools 


Users of Jam Handy discussional slidefilms are 
enthusiastic in their praise of these effective 


visual aids—large lighted pictures that present 
ideas and involved concepts clearly and quickly. 


Try a Kit-set in Your Classes 


If you would like to try one of these Kit-sets, 
mail the coupon below to learn how you can 
have a free ten days’ trial in your own class- 
room. Or, if you wish, you may order one or 
more of the complete sets at prices indicated. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan 


[1] Please enter our order for the Kit-set(s) checked 
be low. 


[) Fundamentals of Electricity (1581 pictures) $73.25 
[) Fundamentals of Machines (2210 pictures) 89.50 
[1] Fundamentals of Shopwork (1606 pictures) 90.50 
[] Fundamentals of Automotive 


Mechanics (5598 pictures) 236.00 
[) Please send me without obligation full details on 
how I may try out a Kit-set in my own classroom. 
Name 
Position 


Organization 


Address 
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Confronted with the problem 
of training millions of men 
quickly, Uncle Sam was fast 


to appreciate the experience of 
thousands of schools that had 
already proved the effective- 
ness of instructional films. And 
today, ERPI films do their part 
— speeding up the instruction 
of this vast army of men — 
equipping. them quickly and 
thoroughly for mechanized 
war. 

















Already Proved 


in Thousands 
of Classrooms 


Whether for pre-induction 
courses, actual training pro- 
grams, or the regular school 
curricula — ERPI films effec- 
tively supplement personal in- 
struction by the pictorial pres- 
entation of scientific subjects 
being studied. 

Write for FREE Booklet de- 
scribing the ERPI film subjects 
which have been used so 
successfully in this training 
program. 


ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS INC. 


1841 Broadway 


New York 23, New York 





Equally Effective 
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OWI Continues Film Circulation 


Following conferences with officials ‘of the Na 
tional Association of Visual Education Dealers, 
and other educational and commercial groups last 
month, the Office of \War Information will continue 
to supervise and control the circulation of 25,000 
lomm prints of some 130 pictures, through the 
same channels as heretofore, in cooperation with 
the eight organizations composing the 16mm Wat 
Film Committee. These organizations represent 
220 16mm distributors. Each distributor will have 
the right to reject any film which he may deem 
unsuitable, 

The OWT also will coordinate any 16mm films 
released by other Government agencies, or by the 
United Nations, and will provide a clearing house 
of war film information for all users of 16mm _ pro 
grams. It is planned to include distribution of the 
OWT films to the 4,000 war plants equipped with 
lomm sound projectors. 


WAAC Recognizes Value of Visual Aids 


At the Third WAAC Training Center, located at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, there is a department 
that closely resembles an art studio. This depart- 
ment, known as Plans and Training, (which han 
dles the instruction of WAAC recruits) emphasizes 
the importance of training aids. These may be 
charts, maps, graphs, color plates and slides, films 
and models. The use of such aids makes for clear, 
accurate conception of the problems. 

For instance, there is a huge replica of the “morn 
ing report.” one of the more complicated records 
used by the WAAC and the Army. This is used 
to keep the account of enrolled members and officers 
ina company. When this is displayed at the front 
of a classroom, the students may observe the 
method with which it has been filled out—while 
the instructor explains. Also for classroom use 
are charts showing the different ranks and grades 
of the armed forces. These are done in color and 
the visual image is far superior to any verbal expla 
nation. 

The different schools have their training aids 
too, such as Motor Transport, for which large dia 
grams of motor parts—and the results of wrong 
maintenance—have been made. 

The Third WAAC Training Center’s director of 
Plans and Training, Lieutenant Henry G. Holt, has 
a keen appreciation of the importance of visual aids 
and is planning further development along this line. 

But how do ideas become actualities’ First, 
Third Offlcer (Second Lieutenant) Anna K. Hub- 
bard—who is the Training Aid Officer—talks over 
the proposed aids with the Basic supervisors, in- 
structors and company officers. Before joining the 
WAAC, Officer Hubbard was director of the Mod 
ern Youth Section of the Illinois State Museum at 
Springfield and provided graphic visual aids for 
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otes Hew “FILMATIC” 





— 
oa | | . | | Triple-Purpose 
10,000 public schools in Illinois The training ai e e ° 
is then made from the layout sp cifications by Se Film Slide Projector 
ond Officer (First Lieutenant) Helen Tuckwiller’ 


department—Publications. 

Many of the girls were commercial artists in 
civilian life—but the training aid department 
where military art flourishes. New, constructive 





ideas are wanted, are found—and are put into ope 
ation—to make the WAAC more effective in all 
phases of its work. 








USED 
3 WAYS. 


War Savings Filmstrip for Elementary Schools For 2x2 Slides 





“T want to help or fight [I want to be a 2. For Single Frame 35mm 
fighting dollar!” That is the fiery speech of the Slide-film 
dollar bill which comes to life in the War Savings 3. For Double Frame 35mm 
filmstrip, “The Story of Billy Dollar.” \musing seiae 
cartoons show the difflculties of this quaint figure Used By the Armed Forces 
who has just made his escape from young Johnny's * SPEEDS VISUAL TRAINING 
piggy bank. ania 

Awakened by Billy calling out in the middle oi This new easier-to-operate 
the night, Johnny is impressed by the urgency of Aduanced projector simplifies your pro- 
his wartime message. He gets a new idea of the jeation: peabeien ie ee canal 
value of money and the importance of saving. I) Geaiures A NC 


Provides clearer visibility for 





# 7 , ‘es ¢ - ¢ bd - iT oO . ' “ae | | 
tact, Johnny can hat dly wait for mor ning to hel @ New Non-Rewinading larger audiences. The Film- 
Billy Dollar enlist in the war effort in the form of ae as Forced ca a hae Wi 

r | : Motor Driv 7 | : 
War Savings Stamps. ” Air Cooled 300 fessional model—yet is easily 

: , i to 

Through clever cartoons on a 35 mm, filmstrip Feed Capacity uP ortable. Has corrected pro- 

| . Single Frame Pictures p 

| : i | , | ¥ 1 . . ” ° 
of 30 frames “The Story of Billy Dollar” is avail © Instantly Adjustable jection lens (5” £:35). Uses 
able free of charge for any school. The narrative 1s @ Includes Manumatic 300, 200 or nen tal Pung 

‘i : ne ? p : rrier c aaa oe 

provided on a printed leaflet giving the dialogue Slide Ca omplete with switch, cord 


~ 


tures ‘ ° 
_ and other featu and custom-built carrying 





between Billy and Johnny. The teacher and het 





case. 





students can read these parts while the film is be 
ing shown, thus gaining the effect of a talkie right 
in the class 


Schools wishing to obtain this film for use in VYew AIR- a ee) 
elementary classes should request the film and STE 
teacher's leaflet from the Education Section, Wats R 3 Oo P T Oo N 
Finance Division, Treasury Department. Washing 
ton 25, D. C 





Castle Films Retain USOE Films 


For the third consecutive vear. Castle Films. Inc 


@ Forced-Air Cooled 


@ Tokes up to 1000 
Watt Lamps 


© Pre-Focus Socket Aligns 
Filament on Optical Axis 






New York City. has been awarded the contract t 
distribute the U. S. Office of Education industrial 








training films, which will include this year slide @ All-Steel-Welded Structure 
films and instructor’s manual. as well as motio1 @ Built-in Tilting Device 
pictures. In addition to the visual units produced @ Choice of Lenses 
by the USOE, some Army and Navy films will be Above Items Are @ Fully Adjustable Bellows 
handled. Available Now on 

Prices of these teaching materials will be highe: Proper Priority for: aeeaget te eoneh: See aoe 


: . : in training centers and schools, 
in view of the Congressional directive that the 





Army and Navy... Cooler-operating . . . for long 
money spent on production be recovered Maritime bases .. . Projection distances. Shows 
Lend-Lease . . . War standard stereopticon slides. 
OPA Bulletin Suggests Wartime Industries . . . Govern- Has powerful but quiet high 
Activities for New School Year ment Agencies ... speed motor. Three ground and 
What schools. colleges, and educational orga Medical Professions ... polished lens furnished. 30” long 

: : : : ag ee : : : 
ical ie doing andl tam dn tactine to dees lop e-Induction Schools. overall. Conveniently portable. 


widespread knowledge of home front economi 


measures,—this is the theme of the September GoldE i ee co. 


1220 WEST MADISON STREET « CHICAGO 7, US A 
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NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


Conducted by L. C. LARSON 


Instructor in School of Education 
Consultant in Audio-Visual Aids 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Campus Frontiers 


(Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio), 28 minutes 
16mm., sound, kodachrome. For information write Presi- 
dent A. D. Henderson, Antioch College. 

Shows how Antioch College has “pushed its campus into 
the mills, the stores, the offices of America.” Introductory 
campus scenes show the students in classrooms, conferences, 
and campus activities. Students are then shown at work on 
some sixty jobs in three major areas: business, social science, 
and industry and research. The picture shows a reporter 
interviewing a police sergeant, an accountant with Inter- 
national Printing Ink, a student at work for American Air- 
lines, another at the National Broadcasting Company in 
Radio City. Other scenes show other students on such jobs 
as school teachers, recreational directors, social case workers, 
and research assistants. 

Finally, “Campus Frontiers” follows students into war 
industry and science. A student tests a giant searchlight at 
Sperry Gyroscope; another operates desulphurizing equip 
ment he helped to design for Ethyl Gasoline; another pre- 
pares medicines in the Abbott Laboratories. 

Between each group of jobs, scenes on the campus show 
the students bringing experiences from their jobs to the 
classroom. The film shows journalism classes studying the 
problems of publishing a newspaper and relating these prob 
lems to their actual work experiences; sociology classes sup- 
plementing the textbook material with the knowledge they 
had gained in settlement houses and hospitals. Closing 
scenes reveal that it is the experience gained from sharing 
life as it is lived that enables Antiochians to run their own 
school government and to enjoy very democratic principles 

Committee Appraisal: Directed and photographed by 
Chuck Klein, an upperclassman at Antioch College, this 
films shows how the study of contemporary America vita 
lizes liberal education, gives the students vocational guid 
ance and experience, helps develop interest and skills in 
democratic processes, and enables students, through alter 
nating study and work, to aid in the national war effort 


Wings of Youth 


(National Film Board of Canada, Ottawa) 19 minutes 
16mm, sound. Purchase price $30 or loan. For informatiot 
write Miss J. Margaret Carter, National Film Board of 
Canada, 84 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 

The film opens with scenes of aerial dogfights from the 
last war; the commentator explains that one out of ever: 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. The 
comments and criticisms of both are cordially invited. 

Producers wishing to have new films reviewed on 
this page should write L. C. Larson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, giving details as to length, content, 
date on which the film was issued, basis of availability, 
prices, producer, and distributor. They will be informed 
of the first open date when the Teacher Committee will 
review the films. The only cost to producers for the 
service is the cost of transporting the prints to and 
from Bloomington. This Cost Must Be Borne By The 
Producers. 











Assisted by CAROLYN GUSS 
and VIOLET COTTINGHAM 


Extension Division 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


three pilots in the last war was a Canadian. The post-war 
activity of Canadian flyers was devoted to exploration of the 
far north and forest patrols. 

The film then proceeds to describe Canada’s present wat 
activity in the skies. Scenes of young men enlisting, or 
schools being built, of huge airplanes being constructed, 
of planes, of hangars, of planes arriving from Britain and 
from Australia, and of the feverish activity to train pilots 
and crews for defense and offense, 

Che intensive ground training is depicted as the men 
receive exhaustive physical and mental examinations, be 
come accustomed to high altitudes by spending time in 
the decompression chambers, learn the feel of the plane 
in the Link trainer, attend schools for math and _ radio 
backgrounds, and learn to fly by instruments. The scen: 
then shows the service crews at school and at work on thx 
planes. The crews of the huge bombers are shown learning 
to bomb on paper, to develop accuracy with guns, to work 
as teams. 

Following the nine weeks of intensive training, the pilot 
is ready for his first solo. The instructor gives the young 
pilot his last instructions, and the pilot is shown on his own 
in the skies. Graduation day arrives and the men receive 
their wings and are inspected by an important air marshall 
of the last war. Upon graduation, the pilot receives further 
training by flying larger planes in battle formation and 
working with full crews. 

The film closes with shots of planes over Sydney Bay 
and New Zealand and a final salute to the youth who fly 
the planes 


Committee Appraisal: This film could be used to gain 
some idea of Canada’s war effort. methods of training and 
schooling airmen, and the progress Canada has made in 
aviation. The film would be an interesting one to use with 
the U. S. Army Air Force film, “Wings Uy 


World of Plenty 


(British Information Services, 360 North Michigan 
\venue, Chicago) 45 minutes, 16mm, sound 
price $47.00 


Purchase 
Produced by Paul Rotha for Ministry of In 
formation, Apply to distributor for rental sources. Dis 
cussion guide available from Educational Film Library 
\ssociation, 45 Rockefeller Plaza. New York City 


Chis film presents the three constant problems of food 


production, distribution, and consumption By pictures, 
diagrams, and commentary, the film points up that food 
is man’s chief security. The first of three parts Food 
\s It Was,” presents the condition in prewar days—ov: 

production and destruction of food to maintain prices eve 
though there were hungry malnourished people. Shots of 
coffee being dumped, of wheat and grain being burned vita 
lize the diagram which explains the amount of food de 


stroyed in proportion to that produced. Scenes of Amer 
ica’s poorly-fed families living in hovels symbolize the 
one-third of the population of the United States that i 
under-nourished The British prewar situation is clear 
illustrated by diagrams which show the amount of food 


imported to feed Britain's peopl Diagrams show that i 
spite of the presence of malnutrition, experts had increase: 
the average physical strength and life span 

The second part, “Food As It Is,” emphasizes the stra 
tegic importance of food in this war \nimated maps ex 


(Continued on page 312) 
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One of Eastman’s latest... 


FORMS and USES 


of the TEETH 


...for your classes in 


site) loleame lato mI-Yellia 





Good teeth are essential 
to health and add to 


the appearance 


ERE is a new film on a subject which, in its 

relation to human health, has never been 
more important than it is today. Pictured are 
various adaptations of animal teeth, such as the 
tearing teeth of the shark—the poison fangs of 
snakes—the incisors of the beaver—the highly 
specialized tusks of the elephant, wart hog, and 
walrus. The adaptation of teeth to herbivorous 
and carnivorous diets. Human teeth—their types, 
their uses, their importance to health. Corrective 


dentistry. 1 reel, 16-millimeter, silent—$24. 





Sharks’ teeth, arranged in rows, are used for The tusks of the walrus are used for purposes 


catching and tearing p ey of defense and locomotion 


Write Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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coyarRuBlas 


SCH WABACHER-FREY 


735 Market St e San Francisco 











FOR 50c 


Larger, more complete, more 
serviceable than previous edi- 
tions, this new 112-page direc- 
tory lists over 1300 films /ree 
to schools, clubs, churches, 
hospitals, shut-in institutions, 
civic organizations and other 
non-theatrical audiences. In- 
cluded are current wartime films on Armed Forces, 
Wartime Production, Shipbuilding, Aviation, Voca- 
tional Training, etc. Each is described and classified 
as to subject, type of film, whether sound or silent. 
16mm. or 35mm., number of reels, footage, running 
time, name and address of the distributors. 

Send 50c in currency or stamps to DEVRY and a copy 
of the BIG BARGAIN FREE FILMS SOURCE 
BOOK will be sent you by return mail. 


DEVRY CORPORATION 


1111 Armitage Ave. Chicago 14, Illinois 











SLIDES General Science............... 11 rolls 

Principles of Physics........ a - 

35 mm. Principles of Chermistry............ 8 rolls 

FEL M Fundamentals of Biologv........ 8 rolls 
Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 24. Suffern, New York 








SELECTED 
16 MM Sound Programs. Low Rentals 
Send for VICTORY BULLETIN 


We also sell and exchange 8 mm and i6 mm Comedies, News, Religious and 
Sports Films. Ask for Catalog. 


BETTER FILMS 


742A NEW LOTS AVE., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 




















‘ 

A NEW SCIENCE FILM  ; 
Interesting dialogue technique plus animated “electrons’’ teach 4 
the “why’’ of Volts, Amperes and Ohms 4 
“ELECTRONS and CURRENT FLOW" ? 

1 ree! 16mm sound. Rent $3.00—Sale $36.00 4 

,) 

AUDIOFILM STUDIO j 

} 1614 Washington Street Vancouver, Washington, U. ice | 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


Rapi0 MAT 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN , 
MESSAGES USE RADIO MATS 
50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. FE 


Accept no substitute Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 
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ANIMAL and BIRD 
PICTURES by 


The noted scientists 
William L. and Irene Finley 
in 
* = 4 “Be 
2x2” Kodachrome Slides 
Write for Catalog 


COLORCRAFT STUDIOS 


2174 .N.E. Multnomah Portland 12, Oregon 
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plain how Britain's importing has been curtailed; how the 
Lend-Lease is helping the British; how they ration their 
foods. British nutrition experts report on the health of thei 
people under war conditions. 

“Food As It Might Be,” the last part, suggests post-wat 
responsibilities of all nations. Shots taken during the last 
war reveal children dead from starvation, crippled children, 
scorched fields, burned villages, emaciated cattle Phese 
results indicate the scope of the problem confronting nations 
after this war. Pictures of the Churchill-Roosevelt meeting 
on the Atlantic strike the keynote of postwar planning 
freedom from want for all men. A diagram explains the 
individual's responsibility to the state to maintain good 
health and the state’s obligations to the individual to pro 
vide him with necessary materials. Scientists are show: 
experimenting with grain, cattle, and soil. The commentato 
explains that nations should pool their knowledge for in- 
creased production. The experts point out that after the 
war, the Allied Nations have three responsibilities to 
perform for themselves and for the conquered countries; 
grow more food for their own people; grow more food for 
starving countries; give scientific aid to the stricken cou 
tries. 

Throughout the film a number of experts report their 
findings and suggestions. Some of these are Claude R 
Wickard, former U. S. Secretary of Agriculture; Lord 
W oolton, British Minister of Food: Mr. Wellington Foo, 
Chinese Ambassador to Great Britain; and President Roose 
velt. The film closes with Vice-President Wallace's speech 
on the “century of the common man” and a final plea in the 
film for a control of food production that will insure every 


1 ordet to 


one’s having enough of the right kind of food i 


effect freedom from want. 


Committee Appraisal: The story of man and food—past, 
present, and future—is told by two men, a commentato! 
and a heckler. The many facets of the problems—a secure, 
adequate and suitable supply of food for every man—ar« 
challengingly presented through the creative use of ani- 
mated diagrams, pertinent pictorial material, trick optical 
effects and recorded declarations of world citizens and 
scientists. Highly recommended for secondary and college 
classes in social studies, home economics, agriculture and 


economics and for assembly programs, adult groups and 
forums, 
This Too is Sabotage 

(Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, Vis 
ual Education Section, Mansfield, Ohio) 28 minutes, 16mm 
sound. Produced by Roland Reed, Hollywood Purchase 


price $52.32, rental free from distributor 

The film presents the problem of health sabotage in homes 
and industrial plants. That malnutrition is an important 
factor in home defense is attested by the fact that 450,000,000 
man days were lost last year because of fatigue, that four 
out of every ten draftees cannot meet the physical require 
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SS 3 


. ee 2 
THE FIRST COMPLETE MOTION PICTURE 
STORY EVER FILMED INSIDE VATICAN CITY 





narrates 


with Intimate Scenes of 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XIil 
A FULL-LENGTH FEATURE 
Produced by THE MARCH OF TIME 


Send for catalog of 3000 
Entertainment and Educational 
subjects for Rental and Sale. 








Rt. Rev. Monsignor FULTON J. SHEEN Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


THE STORY OF 


Vatican 





25 West 45th Street 


You Can’‘t Goto Rome 
But You Can See 


The VATICAN 


A MUST for all creeds! 
No picture more timely! 


® THE STORY OF THE VATICAN 
is both informative and entertaining. 
Takes you where even the most 
privileged are barred as it unfolds 
the story of the smallest Sovereign 
State. Depicts the efforts of His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII to bring peace 
to a war-torn world. 
Shows the murals of Michelangelo 
in the Sistine Chapel . . . the wonders 
of the basilica of St. Peters . .. the 
Vatican library, the Burial Crypts, 
the powerful Radio Station, Post 
Office and Shops. 
Highly recommended for school 
showings. 

Six Reels. 16mm Sound 

Rental basis 


Uber O Lutbrha Fue. 


SEAT <00"0 Py pf 2 
Dept. E-10 New York 19, N. Y. 














ments for Army combat service, and that three out of 
four citizens of the United States gambling with a 
chance for health because of undernourishment 


every 
are 


Constructive measures have been promoted and undertaken 
In the 
pert meets with a group of housewives and explains to them 
that all 
and vellow 
vegetables and fruits; 


by various governmental agencies. film a health ex 


foods are divided into seven main groups—green 


othe 
meat, poultry, 


vegetables; citrus fruits or tomatoes; 


milk and milk products; 


and eggs; bread, flour, and cereals; butter and fortified 
margerine. From her samples of the basic groups of foods 
she selects those suggested for the three daily meals re 
quired by the person engaged in moderate activity 

The film follows some of the women who attended the 
lecture into their own homes selecting foods from the seven 
basic groups, preparing and serving meals. One husband 


in particular, is especially recalcitrant and refuses to eat the 
“rabbit food” as he sarcastically dubs his salad. All tl 
time his wife patiently endeavors to impress upon him tl 
need for the different types of foods and explains to hi 
that some of the days he lost might be attributed to im 
proper diet. 

Next is shown the improper lunch of Dan Carter wh« 
might represent the 8,000,000 workers in factories. For 
his inadequate lunch of meat, jelly, plain white bread 
pickles, cookies, and coffee is suggested a well-balanced and 
more nutritive meal. An accident which befell Dan Carter 
later in the afternoon is attributed to his daily insufficient 


diet, 

\ flash-back to the husband who was reluctant to chang 
his eating habits shows him enjoying uncooked vegetable 
salad. The fuel 
used by a car and the food consumed by the 


film concludes with an analogy between the 


human body 


Committee Appraisal: A comprehensive and meaningful 
treatment of the [ Is and the 


seven main Toods 
different types of food required for a balanced and nutritive 


groups ot 


meal. Recommended for use in classes in home economics, 


health, and general science on the secondary, college and 
adult The film would have been more effective had 
there been less use of the lecture technique and more use 


levels. 


I close-ups. 


News and Notes 
(Concluded from page 309) 

the OPA Bulletin for Schools and Col- 
leges, just issued by the Educational Services 
Branch of the Offlce of Price Administration, Arti- 
cles describe the educational programs related to 
(OPA which have been and are being carried on by 


number of 


elementary schools, high schools, colleges and uni- 
adult groups, State Depart- 
ments of Education, and city school systems. These 


versities, education 


programs include a variety of activities. 


> 
lo 


tains 


Julletin 
pupils 


various articles, the con- 


photographs of elementary 


illustrate 
school 
buying and selling in a classroom store, or upper 
grade children shopping with ration books, of sec- 
ondary teachers instructing youth in the use of War 
Ration Book Two, of home economics pupils learn- 
ing home canning, and of a teacher discussing point 
rationing with a group of homemakers. 

cartoons 
The issue 


Scattered throughout the Bulletin are 
dramatizing the fight against inflation. 
and annotated 
on price control and rationing, 

Copies of the OPA Bulletin for Schools and Col- 
leges may be obtained free upon request from the 
nearest OPA Regional Office. 


closes with a_ selected 


bibliography 
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NOW... 


is the time 


To order YOUR copy of the ISTH EDITION of 


“1000 and ONE” 


The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films 


USERS OF FILMS in 


Schools, Churches, Industry, 
Military Training Camps, 
Clubs and Community Work 

will find the 19TH EDITION of “1000 and One” 


more serviceable and indispensable than ever before. 
Among the several thousand films listed are hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of new, important subjects 
made available since the previous edition appeared 


last Fall. 


Included are the latest and best films for classroom 
instruction in the elementary school, the high school 
and college . . . films for training in war production 
. .. for the instruction of men in military training 
camps .. . films for informing the general public 
on the aims and progress of the war . . . films on 
Health, on Religious subjects and for entertain- 
ment and recreation . . . Films for every need and 
every purpose, classified into 176 subject-groups, 
with complete information as to length, whether 
silent or sound, and distributors from whom avail- 


able. 


MAKE SURE 


you have this latest Edition of the famous film directory. 


Send for it NOW 


Price FOC 


Subscribers to EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
pay ONLY 25c for “1000 and ONE.” 
Please enclose coin or stamps with order 
$2.25 will bring you the magazine for a year and copy of 
the directory; $3.25 pays for two-year subscription and 


“1000 and ONE.” 


* * * * 


Educational Screen 


64 East Lake Street Chicago |, Illinois 
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Experimental Research 
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predispositions which seem, even with so limited data, to be 


typical. To verify their typicalness would require further r 
search. 
Conclusions 


TECHNICAL PRESENTATION 

1—The visual part of the film presentation seems to be tar the 
most important element in determining the trend of likes and 
dislikes as the film is seen, The variations in the charts of 
reactions seem to depend much more upon changes in visual 
than auditory stimuli. And the reasons given during interviews 


] 


on the likes and dislikes recorded are much more concerned 
with visual elements than anything in the commentary 01 
sound. Music. when it is mentioned, is judged favorably for 
the way it sustains and provides a background for what is on 
the screen, and unfavorably if it is considered incongruous or 
unsuitable to what is seen. Film music is evidently regarded 
as a background element mainly. 

2—There is much evidence in this material to support 
the simple proposition that a most essential requirement of a 
motion picture is that it move. In both films, there is marked 
liking for sequences which embody a fairly quick succession of 
action shots, particularly shots of machinery in rhythmic 
motion. 
3—There are numerous examples, particularly in V 
Town, of decline in liking for certain sequences which were 
liked considerably at first. The respondents’ reasons indicat 
that the decline is due to the sequences’ lasting too long. Some 
of the much-liked machine sequences are cases. Nothing can be 
said about how long a sequence ought to be, since it depends 
entirely upon how it is done, and how the interest is sus 
tained, but the slump in liking for some of the l’alley Town 
sequences should be studied 

4—The transitions between sequences in both films meet 
with indifference—a decline in both likes and dislikes, This 
may not necessarily be an adverse criticism, because interest 
cannot be held at equal pitch all the way through, and it may 
be advisable to give mental breathing spells in an educational 
film. It might be that subjects simply get tired of reacting 
except at the most climactic shots. But two small studies of 
March of Time films, The TVA and Our America At Wa 
resulted in charts which do not have these characteristic dips 
between sequences. Long, slow fades between sequences are 
particularly apt to create such indifference. 

5—Unnecessary material or completely familiar material in 
troduced into the film meets with indifference. 

On the other hand, common actions and symbols « 


f every 

day, typical life can be shown with favorable reaction if given 
the right build-up as symbols in the commentary. Milk bottles 
on the steps in early morning, Mr. Case shaving in the bath- 


room were liked as symbols of the “American wav” because 


of the stress on this symbolic value in the script. 
6—Close-ups of expressive faces are well-liked in general 
but especially in conjunction with certain actions or ideas of 
which they clearly reflect the significance. 
7—The mood of the presentation is of considerable import 


ance in determining reactions. The depressing mood of |’alle) 
Town, and the cheerful one of What So Proudly are referred 
to very often as causes of dislike and like respectively his 


comes mainly under the content aspect, but beauty and pleasant 
ness of setting as oppesed to ugliness and squalor, lifting music 
as opposed to slow, clear lighting as opposed to cloudy, ar 
presentation aspects chosen to carry certain types of content 
CONTENT 

I—To continue the last point above The response to 
people gaining in happiness and possessions, managing well, 


machines, producing, goods getting into use—all these gainful 
1 


aspects termed “indulgent” in a classification for content an 
alysis suggested by Dr. Harold Lasswell, is on the whol 


favorable. Response to “deprivational” aspects—people suffer 
ing, production cut off, communities deserted—is generally on 
of dislike Chis may be due in part to the difference in action 
depression being portrayed in Valley Town mainly in slow-mov 


ing, rather long sequences. But there seems to be definite 


] 


dislike of the deprivation which goes beyond dislike of the 


way it is presented. 
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Among the scenes most frequently — re tron 
Town, immediately after seeing it, those wit 1 strong 
privational element prevail, but this is not at all conclusiv 
evidence that the deprivational 1s more impressive, 1n general 
More study would have to be made of this point to under 
standing the relationship between enjoyment and impressiv: 
ness. It should not necessarily be concluded that the depre 
aspects should be cut out of an educationa I evel if the 
are disliked. This data indicates, howeve ect 
should handle such material with conciousne this tvpe 
of reaction Excessive use of “grim realisn may contribute 
more to feelings of insecurity than it does to the driving hor 
of a necessary point (A recent cartoon on the documenta 
film depicted only its search for the sordid 

2—The audiences would like to have the fil 
only do they like action within a sequences t they 
up at many points an attitude of expectancy that action 1s g 
to occur, “something is going to happen.” The expecta 
developments which is so strong a part of the enjoyment 
theatrical film gets built up also for documentari and 
terms of considerable pleasurt Presenting people under em« 
tional stress seems to create this demand for a story-denoue 
ment. Whether this expectancy was satisfied disappoint 
does not become clear in this material 

3—Grasp of the message of the film, the ideas astound 
to be proportionate to the clarity with whi t is presente 
in the film Che main cause for technological unemploym« 
was not stated clearly nm fF alle Town, and as recognize 
by only two-fifths of the respondents; the solution for uw 
employment suggested in the film Was clearly ind en pl aticall 
stated, and was recognized in the checklist f proposed 


solutions by four-fifths of the subjects 


4—The majority agreed that the conditions and human re 
lations presented in the films were representative of conditions 
im general. But the high-educated found Ilhat So P) 
less representative and |‘alley Town more representative that 


the less-educated 
PERSONAL RESPONSES 

1—There were many individual and group predispositiot 
traceable in the responses to the film presentation and content 
mainly content. For one example, the role of self-identi 
fication ‘among the respondents’ reasons for liking What § 
Proudly was amazingly high, making up a fifth of all the 
reasons given in the interviews on the program analyzer re 
actions, 

2—Another form of identification was on a more mental 
plane. When the film expressed views or showed behavior 
which bolstered up or agreed with what the respondents thought 
already, it made a _ strong appeal. This was. particularly 
strong for What So Proudly, making up another fifth of the 
reasons for liking in the program analyzer interviews \ 
home owner believes that a man should own his own home, 
a church member likes to see the Cases go to church, et 

Although it goes beyond the evidence in our data, this 
kind of identification must certainly form a powerful entering 
wedge for any propagandistic point which a film wants to make 
It may or may not be evidence on this point that only a 
small minority checked in the questionnaire that the film was 
intended to create good will for big business Many more 
checked “both big business and labor” than either big business 
or labor alone. This was surprising for a film which is patently 
a public relations-builder for a large company 

3—The many breakdowns of the responses by personal 
characteristics in the detailed report of the research are toc 
numerous to summarize Some of them were so clearcut 
as to allow predictions even with the limited amount of material 
In tracing the differences in reactions of males and females t 
What So Proudly, in the program analyzer charts, it was found 
that the sex which would predominate in liking any given part 
could be predicted with a high degree of accuracy after 


studying the first third of the script. Certain typical re 
sponses by educational level became apparent, though not sé 
markedly so as the example mentioned. The higher-educated 


tended to like better than the low the less personalized s« 
quences, the mechanical processes and skills, the shots witl 
marked symbolic value, the more unusual photographic effects 
such as a montage. The less-educated were more appealed to 
by domestic scenes, by the more sentimental scenes generally 
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Enjoy Greater Variety 


HAL ROACH 


Feature Releases 


on 16mm. sound 
CAPTAIN CAUTION — Victor Mature, Leo Carrillo, Bruce 


Cabot in Kenneth Roberts’ historical saga of the sea. 

SAPS AT SEA—Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy head into 
a gale of merriment and blow the gloom hatches sky- 
high in their antics on the briny deep. 

THERE GOES MY HEART—Fredric March and Virginia 
Bruce in an absorbing newspaper story. 

ZENOBIA (An Elephant Never Forgets )—Oliver Hardy, 
Harry Langdon, Billie Burke in a bright, original pic- 
ture. See and hear Zeke recite the Introduction to the 
Declaration of Independence. 

TOPPER TAKES A TRIP--Constance Bennett, Roland 
Young in an unusual comedy full of camera tricks. 

CAPTAIN FURY—Brian Aherne, Victor McLaglen in a 
thrilling story of Australia’s Robin Hood. 

THE HOUSEKEEPER'S DAUGHTER—Joan Bennett and 
Adolphe Menjou in a laugh-packed comedy. 

A CHUMP AT OXFORD—Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy 
at their funniest in a comedy about life at Oxford 
University. 

OF MICE AND MEN—Burgess Meredith, Betty Field, Lon 
Chaney, Jr. in John Steinbeck’s great drama. 

ONE MILLION B. C.—Victor Mature, Carole Landis, Lon 
Chaney, Jr. in an unusual prehistoric setting. 

TURNABOUT—Adolphe Menjou and Carole Landis in 


Thorne (Topper) Smith’s most hilarious novel. 








Available at your film library. 


Send for our Free Catalog with complete list of many other 
educational and recreational 16 mm. sound films. 


POST PICTURES CORP. 


723 Seventh Ave. Dept. 10 New York 19, N. Y. 




















---keeping step 
toward Victory! 


Our Country's interests are paramount until the 
present struggle for the rights of man is victoriously 
concluded. In the meantime, every Holmes Pro- 
jector now being made is absorbed by Government 
requirements for visual training, education and 
entertainment of our armed forces on land and sea 
to the far corners of the earth. 


If adjustments and repairs are ever necessary to 
keep your present Holmes equipment in good run- 
ning order, such requests will be handled as prompt- 
ly as present conditions permit. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 
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Curvient ‘Film —NVeurs 


@ Water O. Gutionn, Inc., 25 W 
St., New York City. has released a 


timely six-reel feature film in 16mm 
sound on: 
The Story of the Vatican — ck 


picting the inside story of the smallest 
sovereign state in the world This 
film is the first 
picture of the Vatican and was filmed 
by the March of Time with the permis- 
sion and full authorization of the 
Vatican officials. Revealed ar 
places within the Vatican where visi- 


complete motion 


many 


tors are excluded. The great archi 
tectural and = artistic 
shown, and the 
ness activities of the Papal State. 

Emphasizing the fact that the Vaticai 
though only one-sixth of a mile in ex 
tent, is nevertheless a complete state, 
March of Time shows in turn, the tiny 
railroad, shortest in the world, the post 
office, stores, the unique “bar,” the cur- 
rency, the fire department, power plant, 
workshops, gardens, maintenance crews, 
caretakers and the picked men who com- 
prise the Papal Gendarmes and the Swiss 
Guard of heroic tradition. 

The story of the Vatican would not be 
complete without some reference to its 
art treasures. The film not only presents 
some of the greatest of the 
masterpieces which the Vatican contains, 
but illustrates, as well, the ingenious 
skills and techniques developed for their 
preservation through the ages. 

In addition to these revelations Thx 
March of Time brings to the screen a 
vivid, enthralling intimate 
studies of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII. Opening with the origins of the 
Holy See, the film shows how Cardinal 
Pacelli was crowned Pope to face a 
world torn by war and oppression. This 
challenge he meets by embarking upon an 
unremitting campaign for peace that is 
to utilize every resource, medieval and 
modern, at his command. Thus the 
Vatican radio and daily newspapers are 
seen to draw for reference upon a li- 
brary whose 
volumes include some of the oldest Latin 
manuscripts extant. 

The film touches upon the 
ecclesiastical groups dedicated to ritual 
and tradition. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen's 


treasures art 
governmental busi 


world’s 


series of 


seven miles of shelved 


various 





enlightening commentary interprets visits 
to the Academy ot science, the North 
\meri an College, and the seats of the 

orders \ series 
of vivid studies of the Pope addressing 


Jesuit and Dominican 


his advisory body on peace brings the 
film to a close 


@ Firms Incorporaten, 330 W. 42 
St., New York City have issued a new and 
attractively illustrated School List — of 


Feature Films and Short Subjects, whicl 
is the most comprehensive they have yet 
compiled, being twice as big as last year’s 
edition. Printed in four colors, its sixty 
four pages list a large variety of major 
studio l6mm films, both features and 
shorts, specifically selected for their edu 


cational content, and available to all 
types ot schools at rental rates based on 
actual enrollment. The films range fron 
Bob Benchley comedies to the histori 
cally significant “Union Pacific’ and 


“Wake Island.” 


grouped 


| he short subiec ts are 
under government, economics 
and history; art and music; biology and 
science; documentary and physical geo 
graphy ; health and sports ; cartoons ; mis 
cellaneous. 
Study Guides, 
sistance of eminent authorities, are avail 
able for almost all School List films 
Highlights from the l6-page Study Guide 


prepared with the as 


on “The Buccaneer” are reproduced i! 


the catalog, as well as the enthusiastic 
comments of educators who are using 
feature films for auditorium showings 
and curriculum correlation 
@ Accvis-CHALMers MANUFACTURING Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is distributing 
a film designed to speed up pre-training 
of student engineers, operators .and 
maintenance men, produced for them 
by The Jam Handy Organization ot 
Detroit, and entitled 
The Magic of Steam 


ning time, 16mm sound 


18 minutes run 
Che picture re 
veals and explains the construction and 
modern 
tea-kettle 
spout and paddle-wheel for illustrations 


principles of operation of the 
steam turbine, employing the 


Animated cross-section drawings demon 
strate how this principle is used to power 
industry and ships 

Applications for the free loan of this 
film should be made to the Public Re 


lations Department of Allis-Chalmers 


Steam from the spout of 
a tea-kettle causing a 
pinwheel to revolve is 
used to illustrate impulse 
force as it occurs within 
a turbine —from “The 
Magic of Steam.” 


The Educational Screen 


@ Bert & Howe 


Larchmont Ave., Chicago, have added the 


COMPANY 1801 


following Universal feature film to their 
Filmsound Library: 

Saboteur—11 reels—produced by Alfred 
Hitchcock, and starring Priscilla Lane an 





A scene from “Saboteur” 


Robert Cummings It is a timely story 


of wartime America, dramatized in one 
man’s conflict with enemy agents Phe 
hero, a young aircraft factory worker 
falsely accused of sabotage, tracks down 


the real saboteurs, 

Hell Below Zero—1 reel—is another 
late Bell & Howell acquisition. A blind 
ing snowstorm in equatorial Africa is one 
ot the thrills in this film, narrated and 


photographed by Carveth Wells, world 
famed lecturer 
@ Castte Firms, Inc., 30 Rockefelles 


Plaza, New York City, have compiled 
another reel on the history of the war, 
with the title 
Italy Surrenders 
spot scenes of the biggest event of the 


presenting on-the 
wal The film dramatically portrays 
the tremendous aerial blows struck at the 
enemy's rail lines and air fields, inva 
sion fleets inMessina Straits, Montgom 
ery’s veteran Eighth Army swarming into 
the Calabrian area, occupation of the boot 
ot Italy by General Mark Clark’s Ameri 
can forces, and the heart-felt welcome 
given by Italian crowds to the invaders, 


treated as deliverers rather than as 


enemies The pictured might of allied 
naval cratt hammering shore positions 
with devastating salvos tells why Italy 


fell 


@ Uniteo States Stee! 
436 Seventh \ve 


€ ORPORATION 


Pittsburgh, Pennsyl 


vania, tells the complete story of its 
wartime expansion program and pro 
duction accomplishments through a_ film 
entitled 


To Each Other 
Walter Brennan as a veteran steelmaket 
who has returned to his job for the 


featuring the actor 


duration, while his son serves in the 
nation’s armed forces. Deriving its title 
and theme from the concluding pledge of 
the Declaration of Independence, “W« 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor,” the 
picture describes the war production et 
forts of the Corporation’s employees, and 
the new construction program being car 
ried on by the government and U. S. Steel 

(Concluded on page 319) 
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FOUR IDEAL Saclesinely Distributed 


16mm Sound Features Every School Should Use 


Films that are different! 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 


starring Freddie Bartholomew and Dolores Costello 
in the screen version of Frances Hodgson Burnett's 
beloved classic. Guy Kibbee. Mickey Rooney and 
C. Aubrey Smith also contribute notable perform- 
ances. 


RODEO RHYTHM 


Roy Knapp’s famous juvenile rough-riders in a 
lively action story featuring daring horsemanship 
by these youngsters. 
THE MAN AT THE GATE 
starring Wilfred Lawson of 


**Pastor Hall” Fame 


A stirring and beautiful portrayal of the influence 
of Christian faith on the human heart. Notably acted 





Vaxwell Anderson’s famous stage play 
in l6mm ONLY 





by an expert cast the perfect balance of the spiritual JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM 
with the material has resulted in a fine motion pic {n actual reproduction on film of the New York stage 
ture that will touch and inspire all who see it. This presentation. This beautiful and dramatic Biblical master- 
feature has been accorded enthusiastic endorsement piece is based on a passage from St. Luke which tells 
by school and church officials and its timely and of a Passover Pilgrimage to Jerusalem by the boy Jesus 
inspiring story deserves telling to school and church and his family, during which He first realizes that He is 
audiences throughout the country. to become the Messiah. 
Major Features Not Requiring Approval of Contract 

DR. CHRISTIAN Series MEET DR. CHRISTIAN 
of six subjects, starring the beloved Jean Hersholt. COURAGEOUS DOCTOR CHRISTIAN 
Guide, philosopher and friend, as well as physician ; Sea el : s 
to all in Rivers End, he opposes and fights all that DR. CHRISTIAN MEETS THE WOMEN 
threatens the welfare of his community. Entertain- MELODY FOR THREE 
ingly commis drama, humor and romance. Titles are: THEY MEET AGAIN 


REMEDY FOR RICHES 


Series of three subjects starring Guy Kibbee in the 
title role of the genial, resourceful small-town philos- 
opher, the well-known character of fiction and radio 
created by Clarence Budington Kelland. Titles are: 
SCATTERGOOD BAINES 
SCATTERGOOD PULLS THE STRINGS 
SCATTERGOOD MEETS BROADWAY 








Your School Enrollment Determines the Rental You Will Pay 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


Write today to our nearest office 


28 E. 8th Street 17 Se. Third Street 2408 W. 7th St. 1739 Oneida Street 89 Cone St., N.W. 

Chicago, Illinois Memphis, Tennessee Los Angeles, California Denver, Colorado Atlanta, Georgia 
2024 Main St. Drawer H.—Milwaukie Branch 9536 N.E. 2nd Avenue 210 E. Franklin Street 
Dallas, Texas Portiand, Oregon Miami, Florida Richmond, Virginia 


or Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc., Suite 600, 1600 Broadwav, New York, N. Y. 
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Teaching Aids for Mechanical 
Drawing Classes 


To meet the vital, current reed 
for the swift training of mechanical 
and technical draftsmen, a series of 
18 reading or discussional slide-films 
have been prepared by The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2900 E. Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit, titled “Mechanical 
Drawing and Drafting.” 
in this series is fundamental, designed 
to more quickly give the beginner an 
understanding of basic principles, tools, 
simple techniques and 
Selected frames from these subjects 
may be projected on the blackboard 
and traced in chalk for more leisurely 
detailed study and discussion when de- 
sired. 


The material 


purposes. 


In many instances this series is be- 
ing used in connection with actual 
practice and trial in the classroom, 
each student being supplied with draw- 
ing board, tools and drawing material 
involved in the lesson. In this way, 
the screened images in sequence are 
used as the basis for discussion and 
for the class to follow as the instructor 
projects the slidefilm and discusses 
the steps pictured, each completed 
cycle or action then being performed 
by all the class. 

Subjects in the series are: Measure- 
ments and Measuring (2 parts), Scales 
and Models, Addition and Subtrac- 
tion in Geometry, Multiplication and 
Division in Geometry, Angular Meas- 
urement, Construction, “T” Squares and 
Triangles (2 parts), Geometric Construc- 
tion (2 parts), Drawing an Anchor Plate, 
Layout Work (2 parts), Slotted Anchor 
Plate, Layout Tools and Measuring 
Instruments, Plotting Graphs, Analytic 
Geometry. 

A total of 1,112 individual pictures 
is presented in this unit composed of 
photographs, drawings, charts, dia- 
grams and exhibits. 


The Educational Screen 


Among the (P noducets 


Animals and Birds in Kodachrome 


Colorcraft Studios, 2174 N. E. Mult 
Portland 12, 
nature 


nomah St Oregon, of 


ters teachers, lovers and 
lecturers a series of 2” x 2” Koda 
chrome slides on birds, snakes and 
animals, photographed by William L 
and Irene Finley, well-known authors 
and lecturers who have spent a life- 
time studying birds and animals and 
whose skilled color photography ot 
these subjects is widely recognized 


Catalog giving full particulars will 
be furnished on request to Colorcraft 


Studios. 


Filmatic Triple-Purpose Projector 


\ triple-purpose Film Slide Pro 
jector has been designed by the Golde 
Manufacturing Company, 1218 W 
Madison Street. Chicago, for use in 
war training and industrial education 
lhe machine is easily operated and 


permits utilization of three types of 


still projection material: 2x2 Koda 
chrome or _ black-and-white slides, 
single frame or double frame 35mm 
slide films, 

\n outstanding feature of the pro 


jector is the new non-rewind device 
which eliminates rewinding after show- 
ing. Other features include instant fram- 
ing and adjustment, motor-driven forced 
air cooling system which protects the 
material against heat damage, precision 
four-element projection lens (5” £:3:5), 
fast, and sharp focusing, Manumatic slide 
carrier, and feed capacity up to 300 single 
frame pictures. 300, 200 and 100-watt 
lamps can be used. The “Filmatic’” is 
compact and sturdy, yet easily portable. 
It is available on priority only. 


Radiant’s New Catalog 

\ complete new, illustrated screen 
catalog, carrying the title “In Step with 
the Times,” has just been released by 
the Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 1140 
W. Superior Street. Chicago. In addition 
to a full range of the regular Radiant 
screens, the new line of non-metal 
screens available for immediate delivery 


A shipment of 
9’ x 12’ large size 
metal cover Pro- 
jection Screens 
with “Supreme” 
tripods is leaving 
Radiant’s Chi- 
cago factory for 
overseas. 


| 


without priority, is announced and de 
scribed \W.P.B. has granted Radiant 
permission to release a limited quantity 
of Metal Screens for essential activities 
mn orders up to $100 
\ special section of the catalog 

plains two new plans for renovating an 
repairing old screens for which Radt 


has just installed a new departme! 


DeVry Earns New Award 
To the Armv-Navv “E for Exes 


lence” pennant awarded DeVry Co 
poration, Chicago, in April of 1943 
been added a white star significant 
continued excellence in the producti 


of motion pictures and equipment 
' 


In extending the congratulations 
the Navy Department on their acco 
plishment “to eat ind every an al 
woman of vour company,” Admiral ¢ 


( Bloch. | S.N (Ret 
“The men and women ot the 


Wolcott Avenue 


wrote 


tare Avenue and 
Plants of the DeVrv Corporation have 
achieved a signal honor by continuing 
their splendid production in such vol 
ume as to justify this renewal ot 
award 

“In the first instance it was difficult 


to win the Army-Navy ‘E’ and by 


meriting a renewal, the management 


and employees have indicated thei 
solid determination and ability to sup 
port our fighting forces by supplying 
the equipment which is necessary for 


ultimate victory.” 


Slidefilms on Industrial 
Health and Safety 


Three new sound slide films are 
offered by R. M. McFarland & As- 
sociates, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi 
cago. They deal with 
“Defense for Children’ of 
Working in War 
“Safely 
industry, 

The National Safety Council, Inc 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, has in 
production a visual course of safety in 


‘Absenteeism,’ 
Mothers 
Industry,” and 


Yours,” for women in wart 


struction for management, consisting 


of ten slidefilms, with an approximate 
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minutes eaci 


running time of two 
Another recent 


series ot tour sound 


film strips cover “Farm Safety Other 
National Satety (Council slide films 


which are especially important in con 
nection with our war production pro 
gram, are the following 

“Sate A 
ers can avoid accident hazards in and 


about the home: “No Time for Goo 


l \round” how war work 


fers’ —how to prevent off-the-job 
trafic accidents; “Safely We Work” 
designed to show uilroad workers 


how they can avoid accidents on the 
iob: “Women and Machines’’—part 
women can play in reducing industrial 
Defense” 


accidents; and “Satety tor 


cause f industrial accidents 

hie Sound-Health-Service slide 
produce xy Commercial Films 
1800 Fast 30th St Cleveland, 

10 include messages on the sub 

t of “Take Care of Yourselt i 
¢ i neait nim iddressed to ill 
orkers: “T] Cold Bug,” a film 
stressing the fact that 250,000,000 lay 
S each i industrial plants 
\merica are due to common colds 


tk oods Keeps You eat. bringing thie 


subiect of nutrition down to the LB 


evel; one on mental health, “Stay o1 
he Beam,” and lo the Wome ae 
signed to improve the healtl or Wo 
1 ind cut absent ism 


Motion Pictures—Not for Theatres 


(Continued from page 297 


the Drama Society and the Mothers 
Club. 

Saturday morning, since the days when 
Mrs. Elizabeth Richey 


the attention ot (George 


Dessez attracted 

Kleine by het 
promotion of such enterprises, has long 
been rather a profitable occasion 
called 


designed as programs for the 


“children’s matinees.” Originally 
| t 
stimulation of juvenile hesetios ms 


mind, they now consist in the main ot 


comic strip excitements in over-liberal 
doses and with little evidence of stucied 
arrangement To check the ther re 
generation of the constructive idea, ad 
mirable work has been and 1s_ being 
done year alter yeat by the Nati i 
Board of Review ~ Motion Pictures 
from its headquarters offices in Ne 

York, long under supervision ot t} 

late Wilton Barrett. executive secre 

tary This service, of course, 1s in ad 


dition to the Board's basic activity 
placing its seal of approval upon tl 
new theatrical films vhich meet its 
liberal standards, and which are sub 
mitted voluntarily by the producers 
the purpose. 

It was inevitable that the commercial 
advantages of Saturday morning mat 
inees becoming so increasingly apparent 
with the shortening labor week and ad 
ded public leisure, should stir 


projects 
beyond the exploitation otf mere juvenile 
uiterest. The odd enterprise now to he 
mentioned surely will not be the last 
effort in its peculiar direction It was 
organized in New York City about Jan 
uary, 1933, as the Womans’ Screen Guild 
The backer was Sportsman Brigham, a 
wealthy man who had wished to play 
with the fascination of films The idea 
was to use theatres in the mornings to 


show “women’s interest” motion pi 


tures, mainly “in ooperation with" 
national advertisers Emily Post, the 
etiquette authority, was general super 
visor. Frank Kk. Speidell, then recently 


of Visugraphic, had an important place 
picture was he 
W eehawken 


New Jersey atop the Palisades across 


in production. The first 
gun in the Ideal Studio 


from Manhattan. It was nearly com 
pleted when Brigham suddenly tired 


of incidental annoyances, stopped every 


thing, threw the entire project into re 


ceivership and  withdrew—about 9 only 


Sponsored Films 


\T atoresaid rather astonishing, tat 
incident, 1 hich an apparently 
y¢ enterpri i a ité pa 
ter to ult ami and ent 
ckly that ersons ere A 
ts iste Yet 1! it nay iV 
tl or t idea ict t 
ite 1 that moot juest 
erning a¢ ing films in theatres 
m time t these pages that 
I t is ‘ ce reterence Vas 
ide t t strials in th 
ice na ed that esemb 
the theatrical « 
t 1 t i i ill¢ | ill 
ds, at ntervals, ad ms 
theatre ( evalent; at othe 
t they ha sharply curtailed 
i ccasiona beet ilmost ¢ 
ely drive he determining ta 
tor i bee t t eT mt the iud ( 
ther the esented en 
t At bot the systet Ss i 
ibitors a vertisers a ) 
( l 1 i t that if 
T ite) ( { 
(To be Continued) 
Current Film News 
( yn luded ft? } Pa 516 
crease DD hucti t ster Ye the 
med forces. Mar ( important plants 
manutact 1 enes ire pictured 
e are vit the construct ot 
val auniliar tank landing craft 
irg sh ps al | estrovers, introduc | by 
Brennan in hi role of veteran steel 
iket He ils t about the intens1 
fied training program for new employees 
irried on by [ » Steel to aid in soly 
ing the manpower! yrroblen 
@ Nvu-Arr | Inc., 145 W 45t] 
st New Yort City innounce two re 
itriotic release n lomm sound 
Old Flag l ¢ i dramatic narra 
tol dedicated to the | ag ot! the | nited 
Stat _ witl 4 | iT istori i 


terpreting its outstandtl significance 
t , ill Amer il 
Let Freedom Ring—1 reel 


presentation otf the American Bil if 
Rights witl tamiltlal scenes taken trom 
\merican history and everydav lite 
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@ Father Husparp Epucationat Fi_ms, 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, report 
several new films which portray our 
armed forces and industry at war. At 
present Father Hubbard is cooperating 
with the United States Armed Forces 
in morale, recreational and intelligence 
work in Alaska. Some inspiring trailers 
on the army, navy and war _ industries 
are available now. 


Below are three ex- 
amples of the subjects treated in the 
newest films, each in one reel: 


Courageous Australia—the home of 
many American fighting men today- 
little-known about its 
activities and the beauty of this smallest 
of continents. 

Guardians of the Sea—the United 
States Coast Guard in action, pro- 
tecting the seas, Spectacular and heroic 
rescues are portrayed. 

Men of West Point 


tensive and 


reveals facts 


showing the in- 
constructive training 
which men receive at this institution. 
General Douglas MacArthur gives the 
Graduation Address. 

@ Post 


Seventh 


Corporation, 723 
Avenue, New York City, has 
added two more Hal Roach features to its 
growing list of 16mm sound film releases. 
Chey are 


PICTURES 


Captain Caution, with Victor Ma- 
ture, Leo Carillo and Bruce Cabot—an 
action-filled adventure production film- 
ed from the novel by Kenneth Roberts, 
which enfolds against the background 
of the War of 1812, when many excit- 
ing battles were fought bitterly on the 
open seas. 

Saps at Sea 
featuring Stan 


a laugh-filled comedy 
Laurel and Oliver 
Hardy, which begins with daffy doings 
plant and 
then shifts to a nautical background 


In a horn-manutfacturing 
with the two embarked on a hilarious 
sca VOVaREC. 
@ Britisu INrormMation 
North Michigan 
ability of a new 
titled: 
ABCA—15 minutes running time, The 
initials stand for “The Army of Current 
\ffairs” which was started as an experi- 


Services, 360 
\ve., report the avail- 
lomm sound film, en- 


ment in 1941 and has since become an 
integral part of the training of every 
British soldier. The film tells why and 
how ABCA began, shows some of the 
weekly meetings jin full swing, and the 
topics discussed—which are in one of two 
categories, either War, i.e., general mili- 
tary intelligence from the theatres of op- 
eration, or CurRENT Events, which can 
vary from why Britain is at war with 
Germany to a discussion of “The Bever- 
idge Report” or “The Chungking Angle.” 
It reveals the training given the officers 
who conduct the talks, with emphasis on 
their function as chairman and not lec- 
ture! 


The film can be obtained for showing 
at a nominal service charge, from the 
offices of British Information Services in 
Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, San 
Francisco, Washington, or any British 
Consulate. 
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HERE THEY ARE 





The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Bailey Film Service a 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Calit. 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 277) 
Better Films (2) 

742A New Lots Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(See advertisement on page 312) 
Brandon Films ; ; _ _@) 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 306) 

Bray Pictures Corp. _ (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave.. New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 308) 
Castle Films _ _ (2, 5) 
RC A Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 283) 
Central Education Association (1) 
123 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


College Film Center (3, 5) 
84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill, 
Creative Educational Society (1) 


4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 


DeVry School Films (3) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 278) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (3) 

Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 311 
Eastman Kodak Stores. Inc. (3) 


Eastman Classroom Films 
356 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 
1841 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 308) 
Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 

64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore. 
General Films, Ltd. (3. 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St. W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
25 W. 45th St.. New York, N. Y 


(See advertisement on page 313) 


Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2, 5) 
618-20 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3. 6) 


28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 317) 


Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison, New York, N. Y. (2,5) 


National Film Service (2) 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 315) 


The Princeton Film Center (2) 
106 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 


Swank’s Motion Pictures (3) 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


(See advertisement on page 306) 


Visual Education Incorporated (3) 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines. Ia. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co, (2, 5) 
306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 280) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas. Tex 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, II] 
(See advertisement on page 277) 
Central Education Association (1) 


123 S. Washington St.. 
Green Bay, Wis. 

DeVry Corporation (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on page 278) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 

Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 


General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto 

Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 


1813 Orchard St., Chicago, Il] 
(See advertisement on page 315) 

Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E, Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 317) 

RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. _—_ (2) 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J 
(See advertisement on page 284) 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3. 6) 
449 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 

Davenport lowa 
(See advertisement on page 301) 
Visual Education Incorporated (3) 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 


Williams Brown and Earle, Inc. (3 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SCREENS 


Radiant Mfg. Company 
1144 W. Superior St., 
Chicago 22, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 281) 
National Film Service - 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N, ¢ 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. Ngee 
2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. ¥ 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings under other headings, $1.00 each. 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill 
(See advertisement on outside back cover 
and page 305) 
The Jam Handy Organization 
2900 E. Grand Blvd... Detroit, Micl 
(See advertisement on page 307) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. 
2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. \ 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 312) 
Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Colorcraft Studios 

2174 N. E. Multnomah, 

Portland 12, Ore 

(See advertisement on page 312) 

Klein & Goodman 

18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. 

2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. \ 


SLIDES (STANDARD 3'% x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 317) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 303) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co. Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd 
Daytona Beach, Fla 
(See advertisement on page 312) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 

Rochester, N .Y 

(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave.. Chicago, III 

(See advertisement on page 278) 

General Films Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 

156 King St., W. Toronto 
Golde Manufacturing Co. 

1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, III 


(See advertisement on page 309) 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 303) 
Society for Visual Education. Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 282) 
Williams Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Da 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16mm silent. 
(2) indicates 16mm sound. 


(3) indicates 16mm sound and 
silent. 


(4) indicates 35mm silent. 
(5) indicates 35mm sound. 


(6) indicates 35mm sound and 
silent. 























